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THE COMING ROYAL WEDDING IN GERMANY 


The German Prince Imperial and his fiancée, Cecilie, sister of the reigning Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, receiving congratulations on their 
betrothal at Schloss Gelbensande, where the happy pair came to an understanding. The bride-to-be is eighteen years old and the bridegroom twenty-two 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS, 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
vt a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are paryvicu- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable, 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atinosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER forreproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for, 
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Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


The Title Pages and Index to any volume of “ THE TATLER ” 
may be had free, upon application being made to the Office, Great 
New Street, enclosing Jd. Stamp to cover pcstege of same. 


Vols. I. to XVII. of 
Sb ley vasa eek leh deed ale 


Vol. I. 18/6. Subsequent Volumes 12/6 each. 


MAY BE OBTAINED FROM ANY BOOKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT. 


Cases for Binding, price 2'6 each, may also be obtained from any 


Bookseller or Newsagent, or sent direct from the Office, Post 
Free, 2/10. 
HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 


as follows:—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES, Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding 
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MPERIAL THEATRE. MR. LEWIS WALLER, 


EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2.30. 


“MISS ELIZABETH’S PRISONER.” 
Box Office open to to 10. Telephone 3193 Gerrard. 


20: NID:OON HIPPODROME., 


CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. 
QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. Conductor - Mr. Henry J. Woop. 


Tickets, 1s., 2S., 3S., 5S., of usual Agents. Queen's Hall Box Office, and of Roperr 
Newman, Manager, 320, Regent Street, W. 


GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN 
RAILWAY (IRELAND). 


The Direct Route to the Far-Famed 
LAKES OF KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA (an Ideal 
Tourist Resort), CARAGH LAKE, WATERVILLE, GLENGARRIFF, 
KILKEE (the Brighton of Ireland), LEHINCH (Famous Golf Links), 
BLARNEY (celebrated Hydro and Castle), THE SHANNON LAKES. 


LUXURIOUS DINING AND DRAWING ROOM CORRIDOR CARRIAGES. 


a 


SPLENDIDLY “EQUIPPED. HOTELS 


(under the Management of the Company), 


KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA, WATERVILLE, 
and CARAGH LAKE. 


issued 


At 


CoMBINED Raitt aNnD HOoTEL TickETS in connection with 


these Hotels. 
FAST EXPRESS CORRIDOR TRAINS RUN DURING TOURIST SEASON. 


Tourists ave recommended to provide themselves with the Company's beautifully 
Illustrated Guide, ‘THE SUNNYSIDE OF IRELAND," post free for 
Twelve Penny Stamps. 


Programme of Tours, and all information respecting Hotels, 
Tares, Travel, &c., can be obtained from: 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE LINE, Kingsbridge Station, Dublin 
or Messrs. J. Wallis & Son, 33, Bachelor’s Walk, Dublin; Messrs. 
C. W. Bullock & Co., 22, Lime Street, Liverpool; Geo. K. Turnham, 
2, Charing Cross, London, W., or any of Messrs. Thomas Cook and 


Son's Offices. 
C. H. DENT, General Manager. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. BY “THE TATLER” 


Publishers ave requested to attach the price to all books sent 


Gotp Istanp. Fy Nicholson West. 6s. (Cassell & Co.) 


THe MAGAzINE OF ART, 1904. Edited by M. H. Spielmann, 15s. (Published at 
La Belle savvage.) 

Troitus anpD CresstpaA; As You Like Ir; Love’s Lasour Lo Titus 
Anpronicus. Fach with an introduction by George Brandes. 6d. HE Z=MANN'S 
Favourite Criassics—THE Works OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. (Hitnemann.) 

Marcus AnD Faustina. By Frederic Carrel. 6s. (Joh Long.) 

THE ADVENTURES OF MIkANDA. By L. T. Meade. 6s. (J lin Long.) 


One Pretty Maip AND OTHERS. By May Crommelin. 6s. (John Long.) 

A Woman at Bay. By Helen Bayliss. 6s. (Jun Long.) 

THE ScarLet SEAL. By Dic< Donovan. 6d. (John Long.) 

An I[mposstsL—E Huspanp. By Florence Warden. 6s. (Jvhn Long.) 

THe Overton ENTERTAINER ; A COLLECTION OF OLD FayourRITES AND 
AspirANts. By Robert Overton. 2s. 6d. (Dean & Son), 


New 


MR. ALEXANDER MORING, OF REGENT STREET, 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
WAS THE SPARKS 2. Hie yas Wilde: 
Poems and Ballads 


By DORA SIGERSON. 
2s. 6d. net. 


** Comes with that thrill of surprise which is one of the rarest and most delicious 
pleasures of poetry .. . . there is freshness and life about all her work."—The Times. 
‘©The Deer-stone ' and ‘ Kathleen's Charity’ are models of what a ballad should 

naive, direct, and picturesque."—The Atheneum. 
* The book is welcome ; for such songs, so written, are rare in these days of stern 
reality.'"—Vanity Futr, 


be 


THE The Best IeIebes 
Week! 
SPHERE. | newpaser. | SPHERE. 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 17th, 


WILL CONTAIN 
A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, 


THE BATTLE OF THE MOTIEN-LING PASS. 


OUR DISEMBARKING MANCEUVRES. 


THE SPHERE, THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Séeele. 


The Pretty Children Competition.—In this number I have the 
privilege of giving the names of the winners of our Pretty Children 
Competition. I publish not only the three children whose friends 
have secured the three prizes but also nine other children who 
seemed to Lady Conan-Doyle and Mrs. Thomas Hardy to come 
next in attractiveness. Photographs are always illusive, and the 
mothers of the many hundreds of children who have not won a 
prize will not therefore 
find anything in this 
competition to prevent 


Cotton Velvet 


(Mr. Balfour's address to the British their being persuaded 

Association on cotton-growing has attracted 5 aes 
much attention] that their children are 
each and all the most 


Freed from St. Stephen’s strain and stress 
New themes our Premier waxes hot on, 
And gives a masterly address 
On cotton, 


beautiful children in the 
world. I shall publish 
from time to time as 
space permits the por- 
traits of many _ other 
beautiful children which 
have reached this office. 


My Thanks to the 
Adjudicators. —I take 
this opportunity of very 
heartily thanking Mrs. 
Thomas Hardy and 
Lady Conan-Doyle for 
so kindly going through 
these numerous photo- 
graphs and giving their 
decision. Both ladies, 
happily for themselves, live in the country, “far from the madding 
crowd,” or I cannot think how many anxious mothers would have 
sat on their doorsteps until the decision was announced. Both 
Mrs. Hardy and Lady Conan-Doyle have taken a great deal of 
trouble, but both have expressed their interest in the extraordinary 
number of beautiful children’s portraits that have passed through 
their hands. I should now like to concentrate the attention of my 


Its cultivation is no dream, 
The sport of every idle japer, 
For I myself have got a scheme 
On paper. 


*T'would be a most complete success, 
For great financial folk have said it, 
If one could run it more or less 
On credit. 


*Tis jealousy it seems to me 
That makes officials try to shelve it, 
Brit once it’s floated I shall be 
On velvet. 


competition-loving readers upon the Post-card Competition that is 
described on page 428. 


THE CINDERELLA-AT-THE-BALL SCENE IN 


The Duke of St. Jermyns (Mr. Seymour Hicks) is holding the hand of Angela Crystals (Miss Zena Dare), 
who is bullied by her. stepmother but is brought to the ball as an Irish girl, Miss O'Hallaran, by her 


Gossip of the four 


“THE CATCH OF THE SEASON” 


aunt, Lady Caterham (Miss Rosina Filippi), to whom the duke is speaking 
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Rear-end Collisions.—On some of the American lines an empty 
carriage is now always attached to passenger trains to prevent, or 
rather to lessen, the chances of injury to passengers by a rear-end 
collision. The same idea has been suggested in this country on 
several occasions, but the railway companies strongly objected to 
it and pointed out 
with some show of 
reason that it would 
be just as important 
to have an empty 
carriage between 
the engine and the 


first, carriage on 
every passenger 
train. 


An Imperial 
Decree.—Some few 
years ago the Ger- 
man Emperor 
issued a decree to 
the effect that the 
Crown Prince was 
to receive no public 
ovation or reception 
in any town con- 
taining over 10,000 


inhabitants; such 
public receptions, 
the Kaiser  an- 


nounced, were from 
his personal experi- 
ence a worry and 
detrimental to the 


THE RETURN OF THE 


The Discovery, under Captain Scott, has just returned 


“DISCOVERY ” 


after three years in the Antarctic circle. The above 


education of a illustration indicates where the party wintered, #.e., at 
young man. This Cape Crozier at the foot of Mount Erebus 
decree has just 


been withdrawn, the education of the Crown Prince having been 
completed, so that every town in the Fatherland, large or small, 
can now offer the heir to the German throne its public congratu- 
Jations on the occasion of his engagement. 


A New Kind of Musical Comedy.—7he Catch of the Season at 
the Vaudeville is remarkable less for itself than for the 
fact that it is quite a new departure in musical comedy. 
It issimply the story of Cinderella up to date, and despite 
a few vulgarities it is not vicious, nor is its story one 
of those exhausting melodramatic concoctions which 
we have hitherto endured. The music is exception- 
ally bright. Mr. Hicks is as vivacious as ever and 
he makes his colleagues work in unison; Miss Zena 
Dare, who is taking Miss Ellaline Terriss’s place for 
the nonce, is at her best. The real hit of the play, 
however, is the little boy, Master Valchera, who was 
seen in Zhe Cherry Girl. He plays the part of a 
little Cockney buttons in love with his master’s 
daughter. 


A Famous Frenchwoman.—Louise Michel, the 
French Communist, has but recently recovered from 
an illness. Now comes the news that she is dying of 
congestion of the lungs. She is seventy-four years 
of age. Imprisoned in Paris, exiled to New Caledonia, 
hunted and derided constantly—always she has re- 
mained staunch to her principles and true to her 
friends. This surely is something to be proud of. 
Misguided she may have been, but her defects have 
been the defects of her very fine qualities. Two 
years ago she began a lecturing tour in Belgium, but 
this was cut suddenly short by the police, who seized 
her and her companion, thrust them into cells for 
the night, and bundled them over the frontier the 
following morning. Louise Michel always wears 
black. 


Ellis & Walery ‘ 
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The 


“O K.”—It isa remarkable coincidence that many of the men 
who have so recently dazzled the world have names either beginning 
with K ora hard C, Here is a little list: Kuropatkin, 
Kuroki, Ka- doma, Keller, Kamimura, Kit- 
chener, Combes. 

The Results of 


tion of Zhe Tem- 
and Zhe Prayer 


Kruger, 
the Season.—With the produc- 
pest at His Majesty’s to-niyht 
of the Sword at the Adelphi 
Jater on the rush of the plays 
comes toanend. Theseason 
so far has been a novelist’s 
one, for Mr. Jacobs has 
scored immensely at the New 
Theatre, Mr. Zangwill has 
got a success at the Duke of 
York’s, while Mr. Alexander 
has found the basis of his 
play, Zhe Garden of Lies, 
in Mr. Justus Miles Forman’s 
novel of that name. I hear 
that Mr. Alexander is doing 
well; he has as big a public 
as any actor-manager. 


“Merely Mary Ann.”— 
Pretty in parts and pleasing 
as a whole, J/erely Mary 
4 Ann is a 
fairy tale 
likely to 
bring luck to 
Representing the gigantic drum-major of the the Duke of 
“Kilties'’ Band Gordon Highlanders, who York? Mr 
are coming to London from Canada on zu Sb AAG 
Saturday week to give twelve performances Zangwill got 
in the Albert Hall. He is speaking to the g good cen- 

son of the Chinese Minister at Washington 


A 7-FT. DRUM-MAJOR 


tral idea in 
the little 
south London lodging-house “‘slavey” with her 
innocent country ways and her canary, Dick, bui 
he does not handle it throughout very adroitly. 
Iam afraid his ‘‘ hero,” the conventional novelette 
genius, Lancelot, is a bit of a cad, and the “high 
sassiety ” of the last act is a bit of a caricature, 
but Miss Eleanor Robson, who has already made a 
great hit with the play in America, is very fine, and 
the house took her to its heart. Mr. Zangwill owes 
Miss Robson a great deal. Mr. Ainley is the genius 
and Mr. Du Maurier is his breezy friend. 


The Next-of-kin IIllusion.—It is incredible 
how many people labour under the delusion that 
they are somehow entitled to vast sums in Chancery 
where, according to the popular idea, there are un- 
claimed millions of money. It is true that very 


** Kilties ” 


THE LATEST ATTEMPT TO SWIM THE CHANNEL 
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Drum-major. 


considerable amounts are due to unknown heirs, and even educated 
people entertain suspicions that they may be entitled to money in 
Chancery through the death of some unheard-of relative. Thus 
there has sprung into existence next-of-kin agents who issue alpha- 
betical lists of “unclaimed money” or of people who have been 
advertised for ‘‘who will hear something to their advantage.” The 
booklet is purchased, and most people are certain to find their 
sutname duly recorded therein. Fora prepaid fee of a guinea the 
agent supplies them with full particulars, and then begins their 
disenchantment. Most probably they are lured on to further expense 
by the golden fairy prospect spread before them by the wily agent. 


Funds in Chancery.—lt cannot be too widely known that there 
is acheap parliamentary return relating to dormant funds in Chancery 
which may be had from his Majesty’s printers. etter still, those 
who have access to the reading-room at the British Museum can 
ascertain full particulars for themselves free of charge. All that they 
have to do is to consult an annotated copy of one of these next-of-kin 
agents’ books ; they will then discover how poor people are being 
duped and the origin of the many sensational tales about enormous 
fortunes suddenly coming to some individual in humble circum- 
stances. The little booklet has a key to the advertisements, and 
some of the entries in the Lists of Unclaimed Money stand 
revealed thus : “ Mary Jane B——, home from Australia, would like 
to hear from her sister, Harriet.” 


A War Hymn.—The well-known hymn beginning “ Hold the 
fort for I am coming 


” was inspired by the celebrated message sent 


THE FINISH FOR THE ST. LEGER © 
The easy win of Pretty Polly 


by General Sherman to the garrison of Allatoona 
Pass during the American Civil War. The garrison 
was sore pressed but resolved to hold out on read- 
ing the flag-signalled message of the relieving 
general which ran, “ Hold the fort for | am coming.” 
Until a few years ago the soldier who signalled the 
message had possession of the famous flag, which 
is now in the possession of General Stewart of the 
United States Army. 


~ Dogs to Fight.- One of the many curious 
superstitions that prevail in China is the notion 
that it is unlucky to stop dogs from fighting. An 
Englishman in Pekin some time ago separated two 
dogs who had got involved in a bad fight with each 
other, but his conduct as peacemaker was regarded 
with anything but approval by the people in the 
street, who would certainly have attacked him but 
for the timely arrival of a couple of his friends. It 
is a common superstition among the Chinese that 
when dogs are fighting they are possessed with 


He has broken all 


evil spirits, and it is, therefore, very unlucky to 


Mr. Thomas Burgess, who is here seen about to make his plunge, is a Yorkshireman. 


c.oss-Channel records, swimming 22 miles in 8} hours. It is believed that next time he will succeed 


interfere with them. 
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Forty Thousand Miles in a Cockleshell. 


A New Captain Cook.—Margate Harbour just now 
boasts among its curiosities a small craft with three slim 
masts; she is called the 77//kwm, and once formed the war 
canoe of an Alaska Indian chief. In 1901 Captain Voss, a 
Canadian mariner, obtained possession of the 77/zhwm, fitted 
her with three masts, and has now returned from sailing her 
round the world. Captain Voss has been interviewed by the 
Daily Mail on his remarkable journey of 40,000 miles—he 
has taken three years three months and twelve days to 
achieve this trip. There never has been more than two 
men on board all the time as there was no room for more. 
His mate for a period was a Mr. Begent, who fell overboard 
some 1,200 miles from Sydney and was lost. Naturally 
Captain Voss has come back with wonderful stories of visits to 
cannibal islands and many other miscellaneous experiences 
that would make a dozen volumes. 


Is it Cruel to the DogsP—Mr. Fred E. Pirkis, the 
chairman of the National Canine Defence League, writing 
from The High Elms, Nutfield, Surrey, protests against the 


THE SOLDIER ON A MAPLEDURWELL BARN AND 
THE ARTIST 


Some weeks ago I published a picture of this soldier on the 
. h side of a barn. Mr. F. E. Clark of Sidcup now sends me_ the 
picture of the soldier which shows the artist who made it 

\ : rejuvenating his work forty years after he had done it 


which is fitted with tyres upon which the wheels of 
the engine run, representing a section of the per- 
manent way. By a braking arrangement a repre- 
sentation of the difficulties to be met with on the 
actual railroad is secured and all the usual tests of a 
trial trip made. 


A Cookery Book for Nothing.—We are all inte- 
rested in cookery nowadays although it stamps us as 
most degenerate creatures ; if we see the menuof a 
good dinner we are not seldom anxious to see it 
duplicated at an early date. Most cookery books are 
cumbersome affairs, however. Now a well-known firm 
of advertisers enters the field and has provided a 
cookery book brimful of new ideas in cookery, which 
is sent out free of charge to everyone who writes for 

it. Let me recommend you to write to Lemco, 
WF. Fair, Margate 3 2 
A BOAT THAT HAS GONE ROUND THE WORLD 4, Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C., when you will receive a copy 


The Ttlikum, under Captain Voss, has gone round the world with a crew of two men—the captain and of this AES) dainty little cookery book by Eva Tuite, 
his mate. One mate was swept overboard on the voyage called Lemco Dishes for All Seasons. 


sending of do.s through tubcs as described in a 
picture in last week’s TATLER. He has been com- 
municating with a veterinary surgeon, whcse | -tter he 
has sent to the Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police. I publish it herewith :-— 


Sussex Villas, Kensington, W., August 5, 1904. 

My Dear Mr. Pirkis,—In reply to your letter of the 3rd inst. 
only to hand this morning, it is impossible to determine what such 
an unnatural experiment as that you describe might not involve. 
The first thing most dogs would do after being enclosed in a tube 
and finding itself invisibly propelled at the rate indicated, viz., 
800 ft. in 25 sec., would be to resist, and either dislocation of a 
joint or fracture of a limb might result; but assuming that the dog 
escaped this, the effect of such rapid propulsion in an enclosed 
space upon the respiratory organs and the heart could not fail to be 
deleterious, while the nervous system would naturally suffer severe 
shock and thus intensify any injury that might accrue from this 
useless and unnecessary proceeding. It is difficult to understand 
why any man should select a living animal to illustrate the value of 
such an invention as the pneumatic express; its ultimate object is 
the conveyance of inanimate material, and you very properly 
describe the experiment as a barbarous one, and the man guilty of 
such an unnatural proceeding ought to be punished.—Yours faith- 
fully, J. Surciirre Hurnpatr, M.R.C.V.S. 


A Railway Invention.—One of the most inge- 
nious modern railway contrivances is to be seen at 
Swindon. It is the invention of Mr. Churchward, 
the locomotive superintendent. By means of this 
invention engines can be given their trial trip and 


their strength and efficiency thoroughly — tested Ee : Grea ee ‘ 

. F . S Peat wo hundred passengers were on this steamer, Queen Elizabeth, travelling from Hampton Court to London, 
without having to leave the scene of their construc- when she struck on a submerged pile in the middle of the Thames. The presence of mind of Captain 
tion. The engine 1S placed on the testing machine, Brooks doubtless saved a disaster second only to that which occurred when the Princess Alice was lost 


Haines 


THE SHIPWRECK AT KEW—THE VESSEL UNDER WATER 
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oe na A Garter Queen. Se 4 Care 


How it is Done.—After three weeks or a month of the 
Beck case I found myself wondering how Adolf Beck came to he 
credited with another man’s convictions. To solve my doubts | 


About Baronets.—There is a popular impression that James I, 
was the inventor of the baronetcy, and even in well-informed quarters 
it is assumed that if he was not the originator of the order he was 
the first to use it as a means of replenishing the cash 
box. But the Stuart Solon was a plagiarist in both 
instances. There were baronets in England before 
Richard II., and they sat, or 1ather stood, in the early 
Parliaments with the greater barons before the latter 
squeezed them out and turned themselves into a House 
of Lords. The device of creating a baronetcy for cash 
received was also as old as Edward III., and the well- 
authenticated case of Sir William de la Pole was the 
precedent that suggested a revival of the practice to the 
impecunious James. There is even one historic instance 
in which Henry VI. created a life baronetcy, a personal 
dignity which might usefully be revived as a variant 
of the knighthood, now too freely distributed to be a 
real distinction. 


The “ Bogus” Baronet.—The scheme for giving 
the Standing Council (#ée the Honourable Society of 
the Baronetage) disciplinary powers over th2 order is 
not received with unanimous enthusiasm, though most 
people are ag eed that something ought to be done. 
Probably the Government will as usual end by doing 
nothing, though there isa good deal to be said fora 
suggestion of Mr. A. C. Fox-Davies. The whole 
difficulty of the “ bogus ” baronets, he considers, would 
be solved if existing wearers of the dignity, with the 
exception of the sixty-five “doubtfuls,” were allowed to 
enjoy their titles without inquiry for life, their successors being 
required to prove their claims to succeed before assuming the 


THE CLOSE OF THE HOPPING SEASON 


A scene in a Kentish hop field 


asked a man who professed to know how the Home Office allots 
previous convictions. ‘ Thesystem is very simp!e,” he said. ‘ This 


baronetcy. He would deal drastically with the “ doubtfuls.” These is how it is done. When John Smith is sent to prison to serve out 
would be required to prove their claims at onc: his sentence a man whose business it is to 
under penalty of having their names published All U identify him finds he tallies with some record 
in the London Gazette should they persist in P or some face in his gallery. Notice of this is 


posing as baronets. But I am afraid even this 
would give umbrage to some. When George III. 
ordered his baronets to register their pedigrees 
the holders of the older creations made such a 
pother that the order had to be revoked. 

An Ancient Relic.—A very interesting relic 
is to be seen at White Waltham, which is a 
little off the road between Windsor and Twy- 
ford, an old-fashioned village with a tendency 
to develop into a residential neighbourhood. 
This is the stocks. They stand on the small 
green just outside the churchyard wall in the 
open road and will accommodate two people, 
one of whom could be further favoured by having 
his hands confined in the armlets attachcd to 
the post at the side. The position of the stocks, 
moreover, ensured that the culprits were visible 
to all who passed by, and especially to all the 
good villagers going and coming from church, 
while they had the benefit of the sacred music. 
These stocks are in very good condition and 
perfectly fit for use even now. 


HONI SOIT QUI 


in New York City. 


Some of the tramps who pass that 
way might be all the bet‘er for an introduction to them. 


MAL Y PENSE 


This picture represents a garter worn by a ‘ lady "’ arrested 
in the act of shoplifting at Seigel Cooper's department store 
Note the ingenious arrangement of the 
hooks. Two silk remnants and a bunch. of expensive lace 
were hanging on the culprit's leg at the time of her arrest 


[It seems a great pity that at the time when 
visitors from abroad are flocking to London 
all our finest thoroughfares are in a state of 
chaos. —Daily Paper.] 

To see the glories of the Strand 

The foreigner had journeyed far ; 
He saw a mass of concrete and 

Wood blocks and tar. 


He sought a kingly residence, 

But there confusion reigned supreme ; 
It seemed to his bewildered sense 

An evil dream, 


The Thames Embankment he would see!; 
Bang went one more illusion prized. 

He found it just about to be 
Macadamised,. 


But finally he seemed amused. 

“Your town,” said he, “ creation beats; 
But tell mz, are zey evare used, 

Zese London streets >?” 


sent to the Home Office and from there to the 
department that deals with the ‘old hands.’ If 
John Smith was a convict on licence the Home 
Office sends to the clerk of the court where his 
new conviction took place for a certificate of 
conviction, and this is added to his dossier. 
In 999 cases out of 1,000 it works all right. 
But neither policemen nor warders are infallible, 
both are liable to make a mistake. That 
makes no difference, however, to the man on 
his trial. The only evidence before the jury is 
the evidence in the fresh case. They know 
nothing about a prisoner’s previous convictions 
unless the prisoner or his counsel chooses to 
tell them.” 


The New Ambassador.—The positive pcr- 
son who declared that no Newdigate prize poet 
ever came to anything was seriously mistaken. 
Sir Rennell Rodd was a Newdigate prizeman, 
and at forty-five he has arrived at ambassadorial 
rank as minister to Stockholm. He had already 


achieved fame as a rising poet, and if providence were only so 
unkind to the country as to turn him out of the diplomatic service 


the world might gain by some notable 
additions to its limited stock of readable 
verse. ‘There is certainly the ring of true 
metal in what he has already produccd. 
Sir Rennell has always been a prize boy 
and in his early days was wonderfully pr - 
cocious. At seventeen he played the man 
in friendly drawing-rooms and attracted the 
attention of his elders as a remarkably 
clever youth who was likely to go far. At 
that time, too, he was pleasant-looking and 
pleasant-spoken, and neither in looks nor 
address has he deteriorated. His trade is 
diplomacy, but when he was out in 
Zanzibar he saw a little of war and 
was in one or two fights. Like most 
of his craft he is fond of fencing. 
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JONES 


DRAWN BY TOM BROWNE 
IN A FIRE INSURANCE OFFICE 


Anxious Inquirer: Is it true that for fitteen shillings | can insure my house for a thousand pounds? 
Clerk : Quite true, madam. If your house burns down we pay you a thousand pounds 

Anxious Inquirer: And do you make any inquiries as to how the fire originated >? 

Clerk : Certainly. We make the most careful inquiries 

Anxious Inquirer: Ah! I thought there was a catch in it somewhere 
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EXPERIMENTS. BY W. PETT RIDGE. 
No. I.—Holiday Engagements. 


think,” said the girl in a hopeless way, “‘that there must be 
something in the air of Eastbourne that compels people to make 
sillies of themselves.” 3 

“You told one or two of the other girls, Miss Baynes, but you 
never told it to me,” 

“Thought I’d told everybody.” 

“Not to me. 1’ve only had it second-hand.” 

The car arrived and the two girls went with the crowd out of the 
shelter, and climbing the stairs hurriedly found seats on the top. In 
the rush they found themselves separated ; a youth observing their 
distress offered politely to exchange places, and they were thus brought 
together again. The car jerked and started on its straight line to the 
Obelisk. 

“T did say ‘thank you.’ ” 

“But you didn’t smile at him,dear. You might have done that.” 

“Pve got into quite enough of a bother,” said Miss Baynes 
definitely, ‘fas it is. I don’t want any more young men to worry 
about. One’s more than ample. It’s like neuralgia, you can’t think 
of nothing else.” 

“ What’s your book ?” asked her friend. 

Miss Baynes looked at the title and sighing passed it to her 
companion, The companion lifted her eyebrows. 

‘“Doesn’t sound very lively,” she said. 

‘°?Tisn’t meant to be lively, Miss Greenwood,” retorted Miss 
Baynes. ‘It’s a book to learn something from. It’s a book that 
professes to tell you how the great artists have set about their work.” 

“ Are you going in for it ¢”’ asked Miss Greenwood amusedly. 

“ve got to,” said the girl. She looked gloomily at the posters 
outside the Surrey Theatre. “I used to think that none of the 
romantic things in life happened off the stage, but there! He 
wasn’t at all unlike the young fellow in that picture; the one I’m 
pointing at. Good deal shorter, of course.” 

‘© What was he?” 

The girl whispered the answer. 

“T say!” cried Miss Greenwood with interest. 
high.” 

“T never aimed,” protested the girl. ‘ He sat next me the first 
evening at the boarding-house and we both refused mint sauce, 
and somehow that seemed to bring us together almost imme- 
diately. Then he knew Brixton slightly and, of course, I knew 
Brixton very well, and you know yourself how one word leads to 
another. My young lady friend that I was with found someone she’d 
met there the year previous, and nothing would please him but that 
we must all four go down to the end of the pier in the evening and 
listen to the concert. I never thought for a moment that he was 
anybody out of the ordinary ; he was certainly very amiable and 
pleasant and all that, but nothing calculated to make you feel dizzy. 
It was the next evening,” she went on lowering her voice, “that 
I found out more about him, We were walking along the upper 
part of the parade and we stopped to havea look at thesky. He 
was talking about the different shades, and presently I said, ‘ Did 
you ever do any painting when you were at school ?’ 

“He started, my dear, as though he’d been shot by a gun. 

““¢ Not so much at school as afterwards,’ he said. 

“*You don’t ask me what I do for a living, I remarked. He 
went on talking about the sky and what not. 

“You don’t ask me what I do for a living,’ I said again. 
write.’ 

“Not books ?’ 

“TI nodded. ‘ But under another name.’ 

““* What other name ?’ 

“¢That’s tellings,’ I said. : 

“Tt don’t do,’ he admitted, ‘to be always talking about one’s 
work ; people get the idea that you’re conceited. When I’ve got 
the brush in my hand——’ 

“*T)on’t tell me,’ I said, ‘that you’re an artist ?’ 

“* Guess again,’ he said, ‘and you'll be wrong.’ 

**¢ But you’re wearing your hair so short.’ 

*** Don’t want everybody to recognise me,’ he said. ‘And if you 
dow? t mind I’d rather you didn’t say a word about it at the boarding- 
house. It’s nobody’s business but ours.’ 

“Of course J began to treat him differently after that. I’d never 
met an artist before, you see, and I couldn’t help looking up to him 
a bit. I suppose I let him see this, for he began after a while to 
talk in rather a high and mighty way, and it struck me that he would 
have to be taken down a peg or two.” 


“You aimed 


s 
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Miss Greenwood, appealed to at this point, admitted that she did 
not see her way to condemning Miss Baynes for this flight of inven- 
tion ; a certain amount of licence was permissible when one was on 
holiday. On the other hand, Miss Greenwood was not prepared to: 
offer praise. The car swung round into Kennington Road. 

“ Tt was like this,” argued the girl pleadingly, ‘¢1 knew my friend 
would back me up in anything I said ; she’s very good in that way, 
and the great thing was to prevent him from thinking he was every- 
body, and the best proof that I acted for the best, dear, is this that 
from that moment we got on capitally together. As you know I’m 
seldom, if ever, at a loss where talking’s concerned, and as soon as 
I found out that he knew little or nothing about books I let myself 
go. That's the best of belonging to a library. In the course of a 
day or two—I’m telling the truth now; ’m not bragging—I was. 
doing all the conversation and he had given up his talk about 
pictures and water colours, and so forth and soon. Everybody in 
the boarding-house noticed how devoted he was to me; he wouldn’t 
even let me button up my glove myself. I got to like him, too, in 
a way. 

‘** He had been there two days before we arrived and he had to 
leave two days before we left. His last day at lunch he scarcely 
ate anything. I overheard one of the servants chaffing him about 
it, but he never answered her back. I myself didn’t make my usual 
meal. I walked down Terminus Road with him to the station, 
meaning to say good-bye just outside, but he begged me to come on 
the platform and he gave the ticket collector at the barrier 6d. to let 
me goon. These people who make a lot of money don’t mind in 
the least how they get rid of it. 

“ve something to say to you,’ he remarked with his head out of 
the window. 

“¢Fire away,’ I told him. 

““¢T shall miss you a good deal.’ 

“Tf it comes to that,’ I said, ‘I shall miss you.’ 

‘““*Tt’s been the one romance of my life,’ he says (you know, dear, 
how young gentlemen look when they’re saying that sort of thing), 
‘and I shall never, never forget it. Whatever my career may be 
hereafter I shall always think of our meeting and feel thankful for 
it. There are ups and downs in a profession like mine ; there must 
be discouraging moments in a profession like yours, but this 
brief acquaintance of ours will stand out to me like a beacom 
light.’ 

«So it will to me,’ I said. 

“<¢Tike a beacon light,’ he went on, ‘ illuminating around and! 
about and cheering me on dark days during the coming winter whem 
work is slack. I may also compare our acquaintance to ships that. 
pass in the night.’ 

“¢ Oh don’t talk like that,’ I said, ‘you make me feel miserable.’ 

“ «Tt may be,’ he said, ‘that you and I will never meet again.” 
Some more passengers stepped into the compartment and I rather 
fancy he forgot what he was going to say. ‘You're in the Victoria 
portion all right,’ I said. 

“I couldn’t help it, I burst right out into tears. No handkerchief, 
of course. The train started. 

“¢ Farewell !’ he called out and waved his hat. 

‘** Well, now, dear, you know as much about it asI do. Here I 
am engaged and yet not engaged if you understand me. Here I am 
—don’t let’s go past our turning—supposed to be writing stories and 
with no more idea how to set about it than nothing at all. Here J 
am wanting to see him again and yet not wanting to see him again. 
Here | am——” 

“Here we are,” announced Miss Greenwood, taking up her 
sandwich case. ‘Wonder what my mother’s got ready for me: 
to eat.” 

“T believe,” declared Miss Baynes agg 
you think of.” 

The two walked down the turning silently, being occupied with 
their respective thoughts. They stopped to kiss each other at Miss 
Baynes’s house, and Miss Baynes, replying to the other’s inquiry, said! 
the workmen were starting on the front of the house, and when they 
would be finished was one of the things known to goodness alone. A 
youth in a bespattered smock who had been watching them came: 
hurriedly down the long ladder after she had entered the front door 
and spoke earnestly and white of face to the foreman. The foreman 
said that he did not like chopping and changing, but as the youth 
seemed so keen on it he could be transferred to the Camberwell job 
on the morrow. 


rievedly, “that’s about all! 
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— *~ A Man Who has Saved Fifty Lives. —~<<—~. 


‘““Yeomen of the Guard.”—Never have I been so steam across the Atlantic. Englishmen patriotically claim the 
sonscious of my appalling ignorance as when I looked distinction for her just as the Yankees claim it for the Savanah. 
through Colonel Hennell’s H/éstory of the Yeomen of the i As it happens it belongs to neither, but to the Canadian vessel, 
Guard. 1 was content to accept these 2 the Royal William, which steamed from Picton in Nova Scotia 


picturesque war- 
survival into 


riors as an unexplainable 
whose origin it would be 


to London in 1833. She did the distance in sixteen days and arrived 
at Gravesend on September 16. By a strange lapse the Lucyclo- 


sacrilege to in- eh quire. At times even | 3 pedia Britannica merely mentions the Royal William casually, 


MR. F. S. EDGE 


The well-known motorist on land and sea, at the stern of his motor boat, ‘‘ Napier II.” 


have confused them with those other yeomen at the 
Tower. Now I learn that they were once a real body- 
guard, and when his Majesty slept upon sweet straw 
instead of suspicious flock they ‘ tested” it with their 
daggers lest any evil-disposed person should be con- 
cealed in it. If the dagger met with any unusually 
resisting substance—well, it would be very 
unfortunate. Luckily their uniforms were 
more or less scarlet-—or do [ still confuse 
them with the Beefeaters, who are quite a 
different class of attendant? The body- 
guard were real soldiers—Fluellen’s most of 
them in Shakspere’s day, for the King’s 
Yeomen of the Guard trace their origin to 
the Welsh Bodyguard of Henry VII., who 
kept their King and kinsman against all 
conspirators with the faithfulness of the 
Celt. Herein is excellent reason why those 
bedecked and bemedalled warriors should 
have had a place at the Pan-Celtic Con- 
gress—or would the royal uniform be too 
unpopular, like the royal anthem ? 


Domestic Treasures.—I am sure I sym- 
pathise with the efforts of Miss Agatha Hen- 
slow and her National Union of Domestic 
Servants. Ifshe can persuade the rebellious 
Susan to wear her cap and apron without 
suffering in her dignity it will be a gain of 
asort. But I doubt if she will ever succeed 
in distributing the brains more evenly 
amongst the domestics; they are so un- 
certain. I have revelled in the service of 
a treasure who anticipated all my wants and 
was always to be found at my elbow with 
the very thing I ought to have rung for and 


A FISHERMAN HERO 


Robert Drane, who has saved by 
himself alone over fifty lives 


could not remember, but her successor was TROMdrowalnemonkthemnonthe 
so stupid that she could not find her way east coast 

out of bed in the morning. And the mis- Photographed by Percival Craig, x1, 
takes she made! It was in my salad days Vine Place, Sunderland 


when I shaved by the early half-light before 

the sun was well up. One morning asI was half through with the operation she 
knocked and informed me that there was a gentleman in the drawing-room waiting to 
see me. I wondered who could be such a lunatic as to call at that unearthly hour, 
but I hurried up and went down to find the sweep sitting on the edge of a low 
gossip chair with his brush laid across his knees and a broad grin on his face. But 
this was the last of that treasure’s unconscious humorosities. 


The First Atlantic Steamship.—The salving of the brass work of the Szrzws from 
the sea-bottom off the Irish coast has revived the old fable that she was the first to 
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though it records in detail the exploits of the 
Savannah and the Sirius. The Savannah was 
first in order of date as she crossed in 1819. 
She was not a steamer, however, but a sailing 
ship with an auxiliary engine and removable 
paddle wheels on board, and the paddle wheels 
were carried on deck for thirteen out of the 
thirty-one days she spent in crossing. She did 
not cross by steam and is therefore out of the 
running. The Szrizs steamed the whole way 
from Queenstown to New York in 1838, with 
the Great Western racing after her and arriving 
almost neck and neck with the winner. 


School Holidays.— Complaints are often 
made by parents regarding the unreasonable 


Crit length of midsummer holidays given by most 


English public schools. The French schoolboy, 
however, gets a much longer holiday than does 
the English boy. In France most of the schools 


give a ten weeks vacation as against the six weeks given by most 
English schools. In the whole year, exclusive of Sundays, the English 
schoolboy gets about one hundred days freedom from work, whilst 
the French boy averages about 120 days freedom from his books. 
The German schoolboy gets about eighty days holidays in the year, 
including a summer vacation of twenty-eight days. 


A Word that Failed.—In the early days of the 
motor car many people spoke of ‘‘ moting”’ as readily 
and easily as they did of “biking,” but for some 
reason or other the former word never acquired any 
general popularity and is now practically extinct. The 
objection to “ moting” was chiefly because it meant 
also speaking of a “ mote,” a word too awful to con- 
template. “Bike” and “biking” never got on 
people’s nerves as did the word, “mote,” which even 
in America had but a very short life. 


AN UNCOMMON OBJECT OF THE SEA SHORE 


Photographed by E. B. Vignoles, Cwm Ivy, Llanmadoc, 
Reynoldston, R.S.O., Glamorgan 
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The Art of Advertising in Excelsis. 


Paris Sandwich Men.—Za Vie [llustré of Paris has a very 
amusing article on the art of advertisement as practised there. 
One of their representatives, M. Clément 

% Vautel, has been wandering round the boule- 
] vards, and the three pictures that I reproduce 
on this page are but a small part of the 
humours of advertising as presented by him in 


A NOVEL HEAD-GEAR—DISTRIBUTING ADVERTISEMENTS 


the gayest of all gay cities. The sandwich man of Paris is certainly 
a picturesque variation of the same gentleman in London. He has 
to make himself very ridiculous, but he is paid a 
little better. If I remember aright our sandwich man 
gets Is. 2d. a day; in Paris he gets Is. 8d. In 
Paris, however, as in London, every sandwich man 
has a history. M. Vautel discovered that one had 
been a professor, whatever that may mean ; another 
had always been congratulated in his earlier years 


A NEW USE FOR BALD HEADS 


'Posters have to be stamped in Paris, and an unkind waiter asks our friend if 
he is “stamped "’ 
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upon his likeness to Victor Hugo. On the whole, however, life 
works itself out very much the same way in one great city as 
in another. 


The Pleasures of Dieppe.—I do not know of a more amusing 
place in which to spend a short holiday than Dieppe. It is an easy 
train run, a pleasant boating excursion in which the sea is frequently 
much calmer than in the Channel, and at the end all the amuse- 
ments of the casino and the theatre, where a number of well-known 
artists from the Opéra Comique in Paris are now appearing, including 
Malle. Marie de Isle, who is playing in Carmen and Werther this 
week. Dieppe seems to me to be one of the pleasantest places in 
France or anywhere else with its old curiosity shops and exceed- 
ingly varied interests. There is also one of the many excellent 
Gordon Hotels for those who like to live as they would at the 
Métropole in London or at Brighton. I should go to Dieppe 
very much more frequently myself if it were possible 
to get back to my work on Monday morning — suffi- 
ciently early, but that is a point which those who 
cater for continental traffic 
have never sufficiently con- 
sidered. 


The Gloveless Girl. — 
Whether the modern girl is 
becoming more robust or 
more careless I leave 
others to determine, but 
certain it is | saw more 
girls going about glove- 
less this summer than 
I have ever seen before. 
The mere man _ pro- 
bably prefers the honest 
brown hand 
good grip on 
the hockey 
stick to the 
slim and 
nerveless ex- 
otic of the 
last genera- 
tion but one ; 
but the femi- 
nine press is 
quite shrill in 
denunciation 
of the prac- 
tice. Why 
should not 
gloves “go 
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out” like Oblivious of his bottle hat this Parisian ‘‘ sandwich man"? is read- 
crinolines? ing the racing news. Perhaps he will put the two francs per day 
The great that he is paid upon a horse 

glove manu- 

facturers have all made their fortunes and ought to be glad of an 
excuse to retire. By the way, when the Dents, who made a huge 
fortune out of gloves, first went to live at Sudeley Castle, the old 
home of the Seymours, the head of the house had a parcel of gloves 
placed ina conspicuous place in the hall “ to keep the family humble ” 
as he said. 


Cavalry in Cockaigne.—It is often said that you can wear 
anything in London without the man in the street turning to look 
at you. I was therefore much struck last week to notice the 
enormous amount of interest created by a lancer orderly from the 
Horse Guards trotting down the Strand. Everybody stopped to look 
at the young fellow as his lance gleamed in the sun, and I could 
not help contrasting the rarity of a horse soldier in the streets of 
London compared with most other capitals. The messengers at 
present at the Horse Guards come from the 21st Lancers, who 
made such a name for themselves by their charge at Omdurman. 
These orderlies are supplied by. different regiments from time 
to time. I once saw a Scots Grey riding down to a newspaper 
office with a corrected proof of an article-which a distinguished 
general had written. He looked so imposing and the much-scarred — 
proof sheet so puny that the contrast was ridiculous, for one 
conceives that so gorgeous a creature as a Scots Grey should 
carry nothing short of despatches from the Commander-in-Chief. 
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Mdlle. Ella.—One of the most remarkable 
lion performances which we have seen in Eng- 
land for some years is that presented by Madlle. 
Ella, who since she left the Palace Theatre 
has been performing at Blackpool. The 
daring lady startles her audience by placing 
her head in the jaws of one of the lions 
while she places one hand on the neck of the 
favourite hound seen in the picture. The 
London County Council seem to have got a 
little afraid of Mdlle. Ella’s daring, but she 
declares that she is not a bit afraid of her 
tawny pets for she has been brought up with 
lions since childhood. As a matter of fact 
the lion is easily trained when taken young 
and if well treated becomes quite docile, 
although after the age of nine they are no 
good for performing tricks. They are far less 
treacherous than most other wild beasts, but 
occasionally a keeper gets badly mauled. 


The Lady of Lions. 


The Lions’ Loss of Liberty.—Exhibitions 
of lions are very old. They were a great 
attraction in the sports at Rome, and Pompey 
once exhibited 600 of them at once. Before 
the establishment of our own Zoo they used 
to be kept in the Tower of London from the 
thirteenth century to 1834. One of them 
named Pompey died there in 1760 after 
seventy years confinement. 


The ‘Lion Sermon.”—It may not be 
generally known that a “lion sermon” is 
preached annually on October 16 at St. 
Katherine Cree Church, Leadenhall Street, 
in memory of Sir John Gayer, once Lord 
Mayor of London, who had escaped from a 
lion in the deserts of Arabia in 1630. Sir 
John declared that the lion had passed 
without hurting him in consequence of his 
prayers and vows of charity. 
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Tom Browne’s Poultry Farm.—A corre- 
spondent is anxious to know whether that 
popular artist, Tom Browne, is going |to enter 
for the Parisian cock-crowing competition 
next month or whether we may expect a 
series of studies in the humours of feathered 
life. He has certainly added a poultry yard to 
the already existing garage and pony stable 
on his “farm,” and his ‘‘roosters” are in 
excellent training so far as their vocal powers 
are concerned. Tom Browne is fond of coun- 
try life, and if he cannot get the real thing at 
Westcombe Park does his best to shut out 
the town and give his immediate surroundings 
a bucolic if not a sylvan appearance. There 
is a vigorous row of juvenile trees in the 
pavement along his frontage, and his house 
rejoices in a double allowance of land to 
keep his neighbours’ landmarks at a respect- 
ful distance from his studio. 
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MDLLE. ELLA AND HER REMARKABLE TROUPE OF LIONS AT THE PALACE THEATRE 
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UNDER THE 
CHESTNUT 


The Editor of ‘“ The Tatler” offers One 
in each week from any quarter. If it 
be acknowledged. The story must not 
be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, 

himself the opportunity of publish- 


r. F, FitzGerald, the Kangle, Haverhill, sends me these 
stories, which are new to me, and a guinea will be forwarded 
to him in due course :-— 

When the proprietor of a waxworks show and curio museum 
arrived with his caravans at an eastern counties fair some time 
ago he found a similar exhibition already installed on the show 
ground. This was doubly awkward, for both establishments 
boasted, and billed as their chief attraction, the identical axe 
with which George Washington once played havoc with a cherry 
tree. Both showmen were good sportsmen, so the question as 
to which of the two should exhibit the axe at that particular 
fair was settled by the spin of a coin. The winner drove a 
thriving business whilst the axeless show was but poorly 
patronised. On the second day of the fair, however, he rose 
to the occasion in a manner worthy of Barnum at his best. 
His caravans were completely covered with blue, red, and 
yellow bills bearing the inscription in g-in. letters :— 


“Why pay threepence fora sight of the comparatively modern ? — 


No Yankee axes in this show ! 
Walk up and see the original 
Axe of the Apostles ! !!” 


The lady’s husband was seriously ill. When the doctor 
called the good woman was communicative. “ Bill’s been a 
good ’usband ter me, doctor,” she said, “I ain’t a-findin’ no 
fault with Providence, but it’s ’ard if I’ve got ter lose im. ’E 
ain’t been a man ter throw ’is money about. Is life’s insured 
in three clubs, and if anythink ’appens to him there'll be thirty 
six pound comin’ in.” The doctor interrupted the narra- 
tion by raising a warning finger as he opened the sick-room 
door. When he came out again his face was very grave. 
“Tm sorry to tell you, Mrs, ——,” he said, “that there’s 
no hope.” ‘No ’ope!” gasped the lady, “No ’ope?” 
“He may live twelve hours ; certainly no more.” ‘Oh 
doctor!” came the exclamation in relieved tones, “ you 
give me quite a turn. I thought for the minute you was 
referrin’ ter the club money.” 

On the way back from her husband’s funeral the lady 
had called with a few sympathetic friends at a house of 
refreshment. Gin was fixed upon as a beverage suit- 
able to the occasion. “Any water with yours, Em?” 
inquired one of the ladies of the widow as she held out the 
jug. “ Water!” shrieked the bereaved one. “ Water ! 
Lor’ lumme! Ain’t I got trouble enough as itis?” 


Mrs. William Shorter of the Bungalow, Kersal, Manchester, 
sends me the following story :— 


Some little time ago I was travelling in Switzerland 
with an aunt, an elderly lady of a very chatty and friendly 
turn of mind, I, to rub up my French; she, to explore a 
hitherto unknown country. Naturally I chose our various 
resting places somewhat off the beaten track and avoided 
English haunts, which, though very beneficial to me, 
must have proved rather trying to her, for she found never 
a soul she could have a little chat with, a very real 
deprivation. We had sojourned in one small pension 
right up amongst the mountains for some five or 
six weeks, our fellow companions, about fifteen in 
number, for the most part elderly Swiss ladies. One 
afternoon there was quite a little flutter in the dove- 
cot because on our horizon there 
suddenly appeared a man. The 
individual turned out to be a per- 
ambulating evangelist, originally 
English but doing his religious 
work in French among the Swiss. 


i 
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SPREADING 
TREE. 


Guinea for the best short story sent 
is taken from a book the source must 
exceed 500 words in length and must 


“The Tatler.”” The Editor reserves to 


ing any of the stories sent in 


UU Uineneaaghvizeeesicreatigtleces 


My aunt at once saw her opportunity to let loose the flood- 
gates of her pent-up chatter and bore down upon the unsus- 
pecting evangelist. The other boarders knowing no English 
she had it all her own way, and one subject of conversation 
being as handy as another to my lively aunt she soon tackled 
him on religion. The discussion became somewhat animated, 
and from animated became heated, and the supper bell 
clanged through the house very opportunely and averted 
disaster, I meanwhile not venturing a remark. After supper, 
when the lamps were lit, the newcomer suggested a_ short 
service in the sa/oz. There was nothing of a more exciting 
nature to do, so we all filed in and listened to an address 
followed by a prayer. That prayer will ever remain in my 
memory for more reasons than one, the principal one perhaps 
being that I, soc guz écrit, figured as such a very important 
factor in it. When the prayer was ended my aunt turned to 
me and said, “It is so nice to join in a little service like this 
even if one does not understand.” I answered, ‘‘I’m not so 
sure you would have remained so humbly on your mar-ow- 
bones if you had understood.” His prayer ran something like 
this : “‘ We beseech Thee to look with a father’s loving eye on 
this little lamb of Thy flock from an alien land so intimately 
thrown with one so little suited for the guiding of her young 
mind, and we pray Thee to speedily remove Thy young servant 
from the baneful influence of her aged relative,” &c. I could 
see the storm brewing, and just heard something about out- 
rageous impudence muttered as my aunt entered the sa//e a 
manger where the evangelist was. I deemed it wiser to seek 
the seclusion which one’s bedroom grants, and fortunately 
the following morning found that the perambulating reli- 
gious one had taken an early departure, and peace once 
more reigned in the persion. 


The following stories are sent in by Miss M. Bartlett, 
57, Fellows Road, N.W. :— 

A Scotsman and an Englishman were on a tour and 
came to a place where two roads met. On consulting the 
signpost they learned that the road to the right was the 
one they wished to take... Above the signpost was written, 
“Those who cannot read had better apply at the black- 
smith’s opposite.” The Englishman roared with laughter ; 
the Scotsman failed entirely to see the joke. That night 
they put up at the inn, and in the middle of the night. the 
Englishman was aroused by peals of laughter. He swore 
at his friend and inquired the reason of this unseemly 
mirth. ‘ Ah!” replied the canny Scot, ‘I see the joke 
now—supposing the blacksmith were out !” 

A stationmaster named, Jinks combined the culture of 
flowers with the inculcation of virtue, and his platforms 
were adorned with precepts such as “Seek peace,” ‘ Love 
as brethren,” ‘‘ Watch and pray.” But a malignant 
enemy sowed seeds of strong growth and startling hue 
which overpowered the stationmaster’s, and ultimately 
informed the passengers, ‘‘Jinks is a hidiot.” This so 
preyed upon Jinks’s mind that he placed his head on 

one of the rails and waited for an express to crush 
it. But the train was so dilatory that Jinks died 
of starvation. 


Miss M. Bennitt, Clent House, Harborne, Birmingham, 
sends the following from Anecdotes and Wit, published 


“ Jack, eating rotten cheese, did say, 
‘Like Samson, I my thousands slay’; 
‘I vow,’ quoth Roger, ‘so you do, 
And with the self-same weapon too.’ ” 
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DRAWN BY WILL OWEN 
Weary Willie (reading): Them Russians won’t be able to keep it up much longer; they must come to us for more money soon 
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“THE GARDEN 


SCENE: The St. James’s Theatre during the production of ** The 
Garden of Lies”? The curtain has fallen on Act III. Thz fatz of the play 
is in the balance. The critics are moving about critically. In the fourth 
row of the stalls on the O.P. side Lady Hilda Braythorp2, a peroxide blonde, 
only slightly frescoed, is sitting between an Absolute Ass and a Well- 
informed Man. The Well-informed Man is older than the Absolute Ass, 
but the Absolute Ass is much dressier. In fact, he is jewelled at every hole 
and his white waistcoat is like a complicated proposition in Euclid. However, 
he is quite rich enough to be an Ass if he wants to, so no real harm is 
done. But the Well-informed Man is so dull that it would be much better 
if he knew nothing at all. 


=f HE ABSOLUTE ASS (after deep thought and consultation of 

the programme): Vil tell you what’s the matter with the 
piece. (Profoundly) There aren’t any “additional numbers by 
Paul Rubens” in the programme. 

Lapy HILpa: Naturally not. This is a romance. 

THE ABSOLUTE Ass (mystified): Oh, ah! Well, V’ll tell you 
what I generally do. I Jook at the advertisement of a show, and if 
there aren’t any additional numbers by Paul Rubens | don’t go. I 
wait till there are. You'll find that all successful plays sooner or 
later acquire additional numbers by that fellow. 

Lapy HILDA: Hamlez, for instance ? 

THE ABSOLUTE Ass: Oh, I don’t call Hamlet a successful play. 
I call it a bally classic. 

Lapy HILDA (drzzg): I see. 

THE WELL-INFORMED MAN: That little girl) Miss Margaret 
Bussé, who dropped in during the last act is a pretty girl. Astonish- 
ing the crop of pretty young actresses! I discovered two others— 
Miss Rita Jolivet at the New Theatre and Miss Lucy Wilson at the 
Royalty. I tell you these girls have got futures (with a wide ges- 
ture of liberality). And you can say I said it. 

THE ABSOLUTE Ass: Thanks, old chap. I say, did you notice 
the Prince of Novodnia’s trousers ? 

THE WELL-INFORMED MAN: Oh, a capital actor, Herbert 
Dansey—new to me. But he has presence—he understands 
character I tell you. He will go far. 

THE ABSOLUTE ASS: May I say you said it ? 

THE WELL-INFORMED MAN (with prodigal generosity): Yes. 

THE ABSOLUTE ASS: Thanks. But what about his trousers ? 

Lapy HILDA (taking her gaze off Mrs. Nasalheimer’s novel 
and completely comic hair fittings) : What trousers ? 

THE ABSOLUTE ASS (patiently): Why, the accordion-pleated 
trousers worn by the chap who fenced in a bullet-proof collar. 

Laby HILDA: Oh theactor made up like Beck as a young man ! 
No ; didn’t notice his clothes much. 

THE ABSOLUTE Ass (fersisting) : You must have noticed them. 
If the piece is a success Novodnian trousers will be the only wear. 

Lapy HILpa (vaguely) : | wonder whether Port Arthur has fallen. 

THE ABSOLUTE Ass (éntolerantly): Oh, you take no interest in 
anything. I’m going off to get an odol and soda. 

(He moves languidly out of the stalls and discusses the 
possible future of Novodnian trousers with “ TUBBY” 
PARAVICINI. TUBBY, @ prematurely stout young man, 
made up as Sir William Harcourt twenty years ago, 
shouts with laughter.) 

THE ABSOLUTE Ass: All right, Tubby, don’t imitate a motor 
car. What do you think about that chap’s trousers .. . 
seriously ? 

TuBBY (after reflection): My dear ‘‘ Simon,” I can’t think very 
seriously about trousers. Besides, these have been done before. 
Wilson Barrett tried to introduce them in dZax and his Makers. 
They aren’t really trousers. » . . I think they’re trouserings. 

THE ABSOLUTE Ass (with extreme candour): Vve never 
understood the difference between trousers and trouserings. 

TuBBY (rapidly shaking two of his treble chins): Vve never 
really understood myself. But (very gravely) I fancy—I say I fancy 
—that trouserings are trousers that cost less than twenty-five bob 
(with increased gravity). But mind you, I won’t swear (with 
superhuman gravity), ve an idea that the whole thing is a trade 
s: cret. 

THE ABSOLUTE ASS (gratefully) : Thanks, old chap. 

TUBBY (courteously): Not atall. 

(THE ABSOLUTE Ass returns to his seat greatly comforted 

and sits down wearily.) 


OF LIES.” 
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By Frank Richardson. 


Lapy HILDA: Cheer up. This is The Garden of Lies, not 
The Garden of Sleep. 

(He declines to cheer up, but searches the programme 
evidently for additional numbers.) 

THE WELL-INFORMED MAN (sorrow/fully to LaDy HILDA): 
George Alexander apparently doesn’t want to. be knighted. 

Laby HILDA: Why? I thought he was knighted. 

THE WELL-INFORMED MAN: No, no. Youre thinking of 
Sir George Grossmith. Didn’t you notice that Alexander poured 
contumely on that Scotch doctor by calling him ‘a birthday 
knight ” ? 

THE ABSOLUTE Ass: Oh, that wasn’t contumely. That was a 
compliment—to show that he hadn’t got a death-bedside manner. 

THE WELL-INFORMED MAN: Frankly, I don’t think the piece 
will do. There’s too much about absinthe in it. Alexander is 
drinking bumpers of absinthe—enough to float a battleship. The 
piece is killed by absinthe. 

THE ABSOLUTE Ass: Butchered to make an alcoholiday. 

THE WELL-INFORMED MAN (somewhat resentfully) : Quite so. 
And the medical scheme is so odd. The heroine is a lunatic ; the 
hero is a dipsomaniac. She is to be cured of dottiness by being 
introduced to a drunkard. It’s too homeopathic. 

Lapy HILDA: That was a pretty touch, Alexander taking the 


‘piece of blue ribbon from the Princess’s dress ! 


THE ABSOLUTE ASS (wthout conviction): Awfully sweet ! 

THE WELL-INFORMED MAN: That was a touch of symbolism. 
Sydney Grundy often has very poetical ideas. You remember what 
a charming play Sowing the Wind was and how perfect'y Winifred 
Emery played in it? By the bye, you know she is coming back to 


' the stage—at the Haymark:t, soon ? 


Laby HILDA: Good! What a reception she'll get ! 

THE ABSOLUTE Ass: And may I be there to see—even if there 
isn’t an additional number in the piece! But what about the 
symbolism ? 

THE WELL-INFORMED MAN (explaining) : You see he takes the 
blue ribbon to convey the idea that he is going to abandon absinthe 
as a diet. 

THE ABSOLUTE ASS: Thanks, old chap. You are a great help 
to me in my path through life. 

(Eventually the boo-proof curtain ts lowered. The audience 
steals silently into the night to a refrain of “ Wal- 
singham,” “ Carlton,” “ Willis’s,” “ Savoy.) 

THE ABSOLUTE Ass (to Lady Hilda): | was quite right 


-after all. 


Laby HILpa;: About the . . . trousers? 

THE ABSOLUTE ASS (somewhat testily): No, no. About that 
fellow. 

Laby HILpaA (hopelessly): Where are we now? What fellow ? 

THE ABSOLUTE ASS: Paul Rubens. .. . The piece really 
does want additional numbers. 

Lapy HILpA: No, no, not to-night. I’m too tired. I’m going 
home. 


Resignation 
[An American lady in London says she is struck by the expression of 
resignation which most Englishwomen wear.] 
Bethink you, pretty Yankee girl, 
Have we not cause to look forlorn? 
Ah, pity us and do not curl 
Your rosy lip in scorn, 


The peers that once we used to wed 
Our humble reach zre now beyond, 

They all prefer to mate instead 
Across the herring pond. 


You catch each eligible duke, 

Each marquis, baron, viscount, earl, 
And yet we utter no rebuke, 

My pretty Yankee girl, 


The iron eats into our soul, 
And yet to sneer you seem inclined, 
Can’t you admire our self-control 
Who merely look resigned? 
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MR. BOURCHIER AS THE GORGEOUS SHOWMAN 
In “The Chevaleer” at the Garrick. 


| 
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DRAWN BY C. A. BUCHEL 


Mr. Bourchier has eclipsed himself as the ‘‘ Chevaleer,"’ the self-imposed title of Mr. Mounteagle, a showman who is engaged by Sir John Kellond to run a show in 
memory of the centenary of ‘‘Inkerman"': Kellond. Mr. Bourchier is simply masterly, and is enough to amuse you the whole evening 
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Eight Prizewinners. 


A SEASIDE EQUIPAGE 
Third Prize—Miss Ada Reeve, 21, Warwick Gdns., Kensington, W. 


HAMPSHIRE LILY 
Fifth Prize—A. V. D. Rintoul, Fairleigh, Newcastle, co. Down 


RIVALS 


Seventh Prize--Mrs. Ernest Raphael, Dallas Lodge, Forres, N.8. 


“The season for snapshots is now in full swing. We pay each week 
the sum of 


ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we receive during that week. All the 
letters in this Competition must be sent to the Kodak Editor, “‘ The 
Tatler,” Great New Street, London, and all photographs, exclusive 
of the prizewinners, will be returned immediately if accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed envelope, except those we desire to retain 
for publication, For these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every photograph must have plainly written 
on the back the name and address of the sender and a clear descrip- 


SANGER’S CIRCUS AT FOLKESTONE 
4th Prize—E. H. H. D’Aeth, 85, Morchall Av., Folkestone 


tion of the subject. Original topics rather than merely ordinary views 
of scenery or buildings are desirable. 


The amusement of kodaking perpetuates a holiday jaunt more 
effectively than any amount of writing can do. 

There are five points for competitors to tear in mind :— 

i. That a photograph must make an effective reproduction, Some 
of the most artistic work of the Camera Club will not do this. 

2. That the photograph showld not be of too familiar a subject. 

3. That all letters received up toa Saturday morning are included 
in the result announced on the following Wednesday week. 

4, That it is imperative there should be a stamped and addressed 
envelope if the photograph is to be returned, 
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HARBOUR, SAN REMO 
Sixth Prize—Miss Olive Pigott, 7, Cavendish Crescent, Bath 
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Com petition—The 
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Prizewinners. 


Eight 


AN IRISH FARMHOUSE 


First Prize—-Andrew Rintoul, jun., 


5. It is requested that only one photograph be sent in any given 
week, 


This week, in addition to our prizewinners, we have pleasure in 
highly commending the following subjects :— 


“A Protest Against the Camera,” Mis; Olive Abernethy, co Sir 
John Aird, Hanworth Hall, Norfolk. 


“On the Sands,’’ Miss K. Gilmour, Field Place, Horsham, 


“ After a Hard Day’s Work,” A. D. Harrap, 38, Romola Road, 
Herne Hill. 


“Taking Mackerel to Market,” IT’ Harms, Merrow, Guildiord. 


Fairleigh House, Newcastle, co. Down 


““A Happy Trio,” Miss E, M. Sperling, Porthgwidien, Devoran, 
R,S.O., Cornwall. 

“Whale Skeleton,” J. Hockaday, Courtlands, Portman Road, 
Boscombe, 

“Old Breton Woman at her Spinning Wheel,” Alfred Taylor, 
Springwood, Whalley, near Blackburn. 

“Bear Climbing Pole,’’ Miss Constable, Wassand, Hull. 

“Leycester’s Hospital, Warwick,” Albert Purser, 20, Emscote 
Road, Warwick. 

“ Bullock Waggon in Difficulties, South Africa,’ Leonard Fleming, 
Dagzifontein, Mabemchu, O.R.C. 


KITCHEN FIREPLACE, ASTON HALL 


Second Prize—Alfred Lapworth, 32, Burlington Road, Small Heath 


HORSESHOE LODGE, FENSHURST 
Eighth Prize—Miss Dorothy Noakes, The Lake, Battle, Sussex 
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COUNTRY 


Doncaster Races.—There were an_ un- 
usually larze number of house parties arranged 
this year for the Doncaster meeting, which 
socially was one of the most brilliant for many 
Lord and Lady Savile’s party to 


years. 


more disturbed than it is just now, was 
personally extremely popular. Lady Cowper 
did an immense amount of good in a quiet way 
among the poor of Dublin. Lord and Lady 
Aberdeen were perhaps the most popular 
occupants of the Vice- 
regal Lodge in our time. 


London Empty and 
Full.—The return of the 
Court to town brought, 
as it always does, a crowd 
of people back to Lon- 
don, and for a few days 
the streets in the West- 
end looked as if the 


MISS DOROTHY (DORIS) VIVIAN AND HER FIANCE, MR. SANDYS 


Miss Vivian is one of the;twin sisters of Lord Vivian and was a maid of honour to Queen Victoria and 


also to Queen Alexandra. 


meet his Majesty included Lord and Lady 
Cadogan and the Marquis de Soveral. Prince 
Francis of Teck was a guest at Tranby Croft, 
and Lady Noreen Bass, Lady Galway, and 
many other well-known hostesses enter- 
tained large parties. 


In Ireland.—Lord and Lady Hunting- 
don have just gone to Sharavogue, Lord 
Huntingdon’s seat in the King’s County, 
where they will remain for the early part 
of the hunting season. All Lord Hun- 
tingdon’s family are devoted to hunting, 
his sisters, Lady Flora Campbell and Lady 
jrene Tufton, being among the most fear- 
less horsewomen in England. Sharavogue 
is not a big place but is very prettily situ- 
ated on the road between Parsonstown 
and Roscrea, and the park contains some 
splendid timber. In Lord Huntingdon’s 
bachelor days Sharavogue used to be the 
scene of many a pleasant private race 
meeting at which some capital sport was 
provided. 

Popular Viceroys.—The congratula- 
tions which the Irish people have been 
offering to Lord and Lady Dudley on the. 
birth of a daughter to them are the results 
of a personal popularity which few who 
have reigned at Dublin Castle have ever 
achieved. Lord Cowper, who was Irish 
Viceroy in the early eighties when the 
political atmosphere in Ireland was far 


Mr. Sandys is in the Life Guards. 


They are seen here on a 4o-h.p. Panhard 


season had suddenly come to life again. 
The Duke and Duchess of Connaught were 
driving in Bond Street and Lady Romney 
was doing some shopping in the same place. 


Numbers of well-known men were seen about, 
including Lord Dalmeny, and the clubs such 
as were open were very full. The regular 
clubman dreads the closed season and usually 
avoids London if possible until his particular 
club or clubs are ready once more to receive 
him. There is nothing the regular frequenter 
of a club dislikes so much as being “ received ” 
in another institution, where the waiters do 
not understand his particular wants and his 
jokes excite no mirth because perhaps they 
also are not understood. 


Fair Anglers.—There are many women 
in society nowadays who are just as enthu- 
siastic and clever anglers as the most noted 
sportsmen. The Princess of Wales delights 
in trout fishing and has taken many lessons 
from her husband in the art of throwing a fly. 
The Duchess of Bedford always contrivces 
to get a few weeks salmon fishing during 
the season, and the Duchess of Portland 
shares the duke’s enthusiasm for the same 
sport, 


A Sporting Duchess.—The Duchess of 
Westminster, who is now staying at Loch 
More in Sutherland, is having some excellent 
sport. She is as enthusiastic with the rifle as 
with the rod. A few days ago after a long 
and wearisome “stalk” she successfully 
“crassed”” a splendid stag of over 16 st, 
and, content with this trophy of the forest, she 
determined to spend the afternoon fishing. 
Her grace’s good fortune continued, for she 
landed a magnificent salmon of 28 Ib. which 
was so beautifully proportioned that she has 
had it preserved. She had another big fish 
later on the same afternoon. The duke and 
duchess are entertaining a party of friends 
at Loch More, and the prospect of sport in 
the Reay Forest was never better. 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF THE DUCHESS OF WESTMINSTER 


The duchess is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Cornwallis-West and was married to the Duke of Westminster in 1901. 


Her sister is Princess Henry of Pless and her brother married Lady Randolph Churchill 
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ST. PETERSBURG AMUSES ITSELF DURING THE WAR 


The Russian International Lawn Tennis Championship. 


Prince Urusoff M. brey MM, Makferson M, Letrokokino M. Kafalovitsch 
A GROUP OF RUSSIAN LAWN TENNIS PLAYERS SELECTED FROM THE ARISTOCRACY OF THE EMPIRE 


.These photographs, by our special photographer, C. O. Bulla of St. Petersburg, are the copyright in Great Britain of the Sphere, in France of !'J/lustration, in Germany of 
Lie Woche, and in America of Collier's Weekly 
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Fashionable Fowls—The Queen and her Poultry. 


THE BANTAMS AND SILKIES AT SANDRINGHAM 


er Majesty the Queen has given great support to exhibitions of 
prize. poultry by taking up and exhibiting the one section 
which she herself prefers, the ornamental pretty bantams, alive with 
charm and fascination all their own. ‘Every variety of old English 
game, pile, duckwing, sebrights, rosecomb, and the outside miniature 
var.ety called ‘silkie” 
are well established 
at Sandringham, and 
have been recipients of 
medals and prizes all 
over the country, which 
gratify their royal 
mistress, who gives all 
her winnings for the 
support of her cottage 
hospitals on the Sand 
ringham estate. 

Princess Chris- 
tian also honours the 
poultry world, for she is 
president of that utility 
movement whose head- 
quarters are in Hanover 
Square and whose aristo- 
cratic supporters number 
many hundreds. 

Evelyn Lady Aling- 
ton has been one of the most successful raisers of prize poultry, and her 
black rosecomb bantams have given her aviaries a name of much 
fame and equal distinction all over the world. The Palace challenge 
cup was won outright by her for this variety in feathers, and her 
success, as we all know, in white fowl of sorts has been uninter- 
rupted, Indeed, the white Austrian turkeys are very celebrated, as 
are also her white Dorkings and her white peacocks, 


CHICKENS BEING FED BY THEIR KEEPER 


The Hon. Florence Amherst has done immense service to the 
Poultry Organisation Society, is a very successful exhibitor of 
prize and fancy poultry, and is more than famous in fancy waterfowl. 

The Countess of Craven is another exhibitor of poultry whose 
round of successes has made her name known everywhere. She, 
too, has an excellent col- 
lecton of aquatic prize 
fowl. 

Lady Rothschild has 
scored notable wins with 
her turkeys and ducks and 
Miss Alice de Rothsch:ld 
keeps a pen of each 
variety of prize poultry 
and several pens of 
bantams. 

Lady Calthorpe goes 
in for table fowl and 
gives her patronage to 
the Camberley Fanciers’ 
Association. Lady Tich- 
borne keeps buff Orping- 
tons. 

Lady Wilson and 
Lady Frederick Fitzroy 


ONE OF THE LATEST VARIETIES—THE ALBION breed handsome _prize- 


winning ducks on their 
country estate. Viscount Deerhurst is a great power in the feathered 
world and is the introducer of coloured silkies. 

Mrs, Hill and Mrs. Maconochie of Maidstone have for many 
years bred the houdan for table purposes and they supply large 
quantities for the officers’ tables at Aldershot. The Duchess of 
Sutherland and Lady Algernon Gordon-Lennox are among those 
who have assisted to bring the utility movement well before the public. 


THE COUNTESS OF CRAVEN’S LAKENVELDERS 


HOUDANS FOR ALDERSHOT 
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FIRST PRIZE-QUEENIE MAY, DAUGHTER OF MRS. A. WELLS, BROAD STREET, TEDDINGTON, MIDDLESEX 


, . g 
built by the Association of Diamond Merchants, Ltd., for the Glasgow Exhibition to represent English silver work. Valued at £55 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL CHILDREN IN GREAT BRITAIN—AS SI 


Draycott Alice Hughes 


NEREIDA CARMEN CYNTHIA CLARKE (AGED. FIVE YEARS ONE MONTH) HELEN MARION BROWNE (BORN OCT. 19, 1901) FRANCES L SLIE WNT 
Freeford Hall, Lichfield’. « * : sl The Elms, Thames Ditton 2°, Earl's Cot 


Lafayette ts 
NOEL TERENCE NEEDHAM (AGED THREE YEARS SIX MONTHS) ROBERT H. GALBRAITH SCOTT 


Clapham Park, S.W. Queen Anne's Mansions, St. James’s Park, W, 


By the conditions of the Competition all these private photographs becam 
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ELECTED BY LADY CONAN-DOYLE AND MRS. THOMAS HARDY. 
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Lailie Crarles P.& H, Ancell 
A JOHN WOLFE BARRY (AGED TWO AND A HALF A 
(\NTER SORN AUG. 12, 1894) (Grandson ‘of fs John Wolfe Barry anes RS) EILEEN LAURA ADAMS-CONNOR (AGED EIGHT YEARS FOUR MONTHS) 
, K.C.B- 
Court -uare, S.W. 43, Prince’s Square, London, W. The Rangers, Sandown, Isle of Wight 


London Stervoscopic Cos DuGus, Cape Town 
MARIE NIXON (AGED THREE YEARS NINE MONTHS) NEVILL DAVID WATTS-RUSSELL 
Rydal, 4, Ingleside Grove, Blackheath, S.E. c/o Lieutenant H. Watts-Russell, H.M.S. ‘‘Melampus,” Kingstown, Ireland 


come the copyright of “The Tatler” and have been tegistered by this journal 
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The Pretty Children Competition—The Second and Third Prizewinners, 


a. 


| 


SECOND PRIZE—KATHLEEN EILLS NEDEHAM-BROWNE, IVANHOE, SEFTON PARK, LIVERPOOL 


| 


Copyright Jf “The Tatler" 


Sent by Miss Helen Wills, 35, Chetwynd Street, Aigburth, Liverpool. to whom the second prize, a lady’s green levant morocco dressing bag, will be sent. 
Valued at £50 
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Copyright of The Tatler" 


THIRD PRIZE—HARRY DAVIS, CAHIR, CO. TIPPERARY, IRELAND 


Sent by Philip Condon of the same address, to whom the third prize, a diamond daisy-pattern necklet with loop for attach.ng pendant, will be sent. 
Valued at £35 
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Miss Ashwell’s Start.—September 5, 1904, 
will be a red-letter day in Miss Ashwell’s 
memory, for it marked the highest point in a 
player’s ambition—to be her own manager. 


Naturally Miss Ashwell was nervous, but 
making due allowance for that she got 
through her ordeal very creditably. Yet 
Marguerite--as Mr. Michael Morton has 
called MM. G. A. de Caillavet, Robert de 
Flers, and Jeoffrin’s play, Za J/ontanster 
—is not the piece I should have chosen for 
Miss Ashwell. ‘That is where she scores 
as her manager, for now she can 
choose her own parts, although it is 
notorious that an artist generally likes to 
do that which he does least well. J/ar- 
guerite is a showy piece, made (and that, 
too, very mechanically) for Madame Réjane, 
who is essentially a comédienne. Now 
among many excellences Miss Ashwell’s 
forte is not comedy. Temperamentally 
she is nothing if not a modern woman 
of almost neurotic earnestness. 

Many Emotions.—The story of the 
play is quite negligible, so much so that 
Mr. Morton has not taken the trouble to 
be always explicit. Its most interesting 
side is its sardonic review of the actor’s 
life, and harder things are said than any 
of the Puritans have ventured to express. 
Marguerite, the actress, who can wheedle 
everybody, shelters a Royalist in her 
theatre, and when her house is searched 
(by a would-be admirer) she turns the 
tables and takes her company to what 
the playbill vaguely calls “the front.” 
The Royalist does not play her very fair, 
so she decides to stick to her first friend, 
Neuville, the actor. The play is a hotch- 
potch of caprice, tragedy, comedy, 
burlesque; in fact, all the features in 
which a player can shine have been 
selected and planted as it were in a pot 
(boiler). 


owh 


The Acting.—Miss Ashwell was quite 
at her best in the second act when she 
rehearsed her company and forgot to 
be so yearningly tender. She was, in 
short, herself. Mr. Charles Grove 
played the part (created by Coquelin) 
of an old actor who loves to give us 
“fat” speeches and Miss Sydnev 
Fairbrother distinguished herself 
greatly as a minor actress 
of Marguerite’s company, 
filling in her part with all 
those minutia of observa- 
tion which show that she 
knows her business in every 
cranny. Mr. Frank Mills, 
who cannot get over his 
mannerisms, plays the part 
of Neuville, Marguerite’s 
actor swectheart. The play had been admi- 
rably rehearsed and is well mounted. Mr. 
Tree and his daughter, Viola, watched their 
old colleague with interest from a box. Miss 
Constance Collier had a front stall, and many 
players were dotted over the crowded house. 


MISS GERTRUDE GLYNN IN 


PLAYS. MUSIC. AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


Miss Ada Reeve at the Criterion.—I have 
always admired Miss Ada Reeve, for she is 
the gayest, the most arch, and in some ways 
the neatest, of all musical prima donnas, far 
more French than English in her methods. 
But I am afraid she will not set the town on 


Fohkuston & Hofmann 


AT THE GAIETY 


“THE ORCHID” 


fire as manager if she “ presents” such poor 
stuff as Winnie Brooke, Widow, even to her 
admirers. You always expect her to break 
into a ditty, but the song never comes—except 
a rather silly introduction of a snatch from 
“ Maud,” which only emphasises the fact that 
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THE PALER 


Mr. Malcolm Watson has really supplied the 

** book” of a musical comedy). The amateur 

monastery of celibates is not a bad idea, but 

the workmanship is not dexterous. Miss 

Reeve is very clever and very quick and will 

make her way, but at present she is much 
too arch, and she will insist on making 
eyes at her audience. Mr. Robb Harwood 
piays his part of a Chadband of a ladies’ 
seminary proprietor in a spirit of pure bur- 
lesque, but he is extremely funny. 


Mr. Waller Re-enters.—I am delighted 
with the revival of JAfiss Elizabeth's 
Prisoner at the Imperial, for it is pictu- 
resque even if it is mediocre, and it has 
a distinct story to tell, made all the clearer 
by the introduction of a prologue. The 
play is now in the full swing of success 
and runs much more smoothly than before 
with all the old cast in its place. I quite 
enjoyed it last week—and that is saying 
much for a revival. The stage-manage- 
ment at the Imperial is specially good. I 
wish I could say the same of the violent 
red hangings with which Mr. Waller, 
searching probably for ‘‘ warmth,” has 
hidden Mrs. Langtry’s beautiful marble 
walls. 


At the Garrick.—I do not wonder 
that the King and Queen spent their only 
-week-day evening in town at the 
Garrick, for Mr. Bourchier’s ‘‘ Cheva- 
leer” is masterly. Yet, like Mr. Archer, 
1 wish Mr. Jones would change his 
“heroine” formula—by which we, 
get a young married woman (peet’s 
daughter for choice) who has a tiff 
with her husband and who is seen 
with another man, which makes the 
husband furious and presents us with 
a comedy of intrigue. Of course 
everything is made right, and the 
doltish husband “ pardons” his con- 
sort pretty much as the King 
“pardoned” poor Mr. Beck for a 
crime not committed. Mr. Bour- 
chier is therefore right in mono- 
polising so much of our interest in 
The Chevaleer. It makes one 
proud to think such a fine actor 

can be really English. 


Miss Nora Kerin.—Miss 
Nora Kerin, the “comparatively 
new actress” who-is to play 
Miranda in Zhe Tempest at 
His Majesty’s Theatre, has had 
considerable experience as an 
actress in Shakspere. She has 
played in Mr. Richard Flana- 
gan’s notable Shaksperean pro- 
ductions at the Queen’s Theatre, 
Manchester, and if I am not 
mistaken she has acted more recently in Aus- 
tralia, also in some of Shakspere’s plays. 
Miss Kerin was for some time a clever and 
charming member of one of Mr. George 
Alexander’s véfertoire companies playing 
Mr. Anthony Hope’s pieces. 
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BALLET GIRLS AS 


The Player’s Memory.—It is often said 
that the actor is a creature of the moment 
without a memory. Whatever is true, this at 
least is not, for a glance at the obituary 
columns of the professional papers will show 
you how they cherish their dead. I clip some 
typical examples from the Era :-— 

SEyMour.—In ever-loving memory of Katie Seymour, 
who fell asleep September 7, 1903. Never to be forgotten 
by her friend, Florrie Robina. : 

How I miss the hand so gentle, 
How I miss the look so kind; 
How I miss the voice so cheery 
That bespoke the happy mind. 
And the ear that always listened, 
And the heart that. always cared, 
And admitted all my sorrows, 
And my gladness always shared. 

Sreymour.—In loving memory of dear Katie. Ever 
missed and deeply regretted by her friends, E.V. and 
L.V. 

SEyMour.—In loving memory of. Katie Seymour, who 
passed away September 7, 1903.. Never forgotten by her 
mother, sister, and brother. ' 

TearRLE.—Osmond Tearle, actor and gentleman, died 
September 7, 1901. ‘‘ This was a man.’’—H. J. M. 

TearLe.—In memory of my dear cousin and foster- 
brother, George Tearle, who died September 7s 1901.— 
Tep. 


The “‘ Kilties ” Band Gordon Highlanders. 
—“ The greatest Scottish band in the world” 
is due at the Albert Hall for twelve perform- 
ances, beginning on Saturday week. The 
band, is a Canadian organisation, but it has 
created what the reporters. call a furore 


LA 


BELLE FRANCE GIRLS 


RUSSIANS IN ‘*THE ‘ENTENTE CORDIALE’” 
throughout the United States. It includes 
in addition to its instrumentalists competent 
singers and dexterous dancers. The drum 
major is a giant of 7 ft. I do not know 
whether the real Gordon Highlanders will 
feel flattered by the band’s annexation of their 


name and uniforms. 


Another Life of Sir Arthur Sullivan.— 
Mr. B. W. Findon, the musical and dramatic 
critic of the Morning Advertiser, has written 
a life of Sir Arthur Sullivan, trying to give 
“as just a view of Sullivan’s life and work as 
it is possible for one who loved him as a 
kinsman and appreciated him as a friend 
and composer.” 


A School of Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
—Mr. Ernest Newton, the well-known song- 
writer, has started a school of piano accom- 
paniment. Mr. Newton, who is a graduate of 
Cambridge, is the organist of St. Thomas’s 
Church, Portman Square. He used to be the 
music master at the Grocers’ Company’s 
school at Hackney, where I have seen the 
most admirable representations of Gilbert and 
Sullivan. Mr. Newton has also written a 
book on The Art of Piano A ccompaniment, 
Perhaps his best-known song is “ Ailsa Mine.” 


IN “THE *‘ENTENTE CORDIALE’” 
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Hall 


AT THE ALHAMBRA 


The London Symphony Urchestra Con- 
certs.—During this coming winter we shall 
probably get more music than we have ever 
had _ in London, for in addition to the Queen’s 
Hall we have got the London Symphony 
Orchestra, who will also give concerts in the 
Queen’s Hall. The changing of conductors 
affords a great variety. I give the list as pub- 
lished. I may add that the concert on 
December 15 will be conducted either by 
Herr Schuch of Dresden or M. Glazaunow. 


Conductor 
Dr. F..H. Cowen 
Herr Nikisch 
Sir C. Villiers Stanford 
M. Colonne 
Sir Edward Elgar 


Date 
October 27 - - - 
November 17 - - 
December 15 - - 
January 26 - 2 3 
February 16- —- = 
March 8 - - = 


Miss Phyllis Lett— Miss Phyllis Lett, 
whose picture appeared in these pages the 
other day, has asked me to make a correction. 
I said that she won a scholarship at the 
London College in 1903. I ought to have 
said that she holds an open scholarship at the 
Royal College of Music, 


Hall 


ALHAMBRA 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 
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The Eccentricities of Animal Life -From Many Cameras. 


A BLACKLISTER A PAIR OF YOUNG OWLS 
V. Whitaker, Esscroft, Burley-in-Wharfedale, near Leeds J. Colduits, Thomas Street, Altrincham 


JUST OFF FOR A TROT 
Mrs. Ernest Raphael, Dallas Lodge, Forres, N.B. 


NOW I'M QUITE READY SUSAN'S SUNDAY OUT 
Mrs. W. L. Cox, Caswell Bay, near Swansea Miss Constance Peel, 76, Ebury Street, S.W. 
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From Mr. Tom Browne’s American Sketch Book—Baseball. 


THE “ BLEACHERS’ DISAPPROVE 
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JONAH AND THE WHALE. By Walter R. Creighton. 


O! course, we didn’t know he was a Jonah or we should have 
thrown him to the whale at the very beginning. He knew it 

though and never forgot the fact. I believe he thought it his 

profession, but then he had money of his own, so it didn’t matter. 

We never would have asked him to the picnic as we knew him by 
sight and he looked gloomy and always hungry, which on a picnic is 
sometimes a disadvantage, only Ethel’s mother wouldn’t let’ her 
come alone. And it was so important that Ethel should come as 
Jack had arranged the picnic for her, and we knew from experience 
that he meant to propose. Ethel told me afterwards that she meant 
him to propose, too, which was very lucky. It was nearly all spoilt 
though by Ethel’s brother, but she threw him to the whale in time— 
at least to the nearest thing of that sort she could find in the 
Thames. 

He was wailing at the boathouse with Ethel when we came and 
began at once by thinking the weather threatening. Then when we 
were in the boat he discovered a leak and told us the water was very 
deep and full of roots and weeds that were simply pining to cling 
round our legs and drag us down, and even if they didn’t the banks 
were so overhanging that we couldn’t possibly get out when the boat 
sank, 

At first I thought he was only gloomy and wasn’t feeling well, so 
I tried to be cheerful. But, to use a vulgar expression, “he wasn’t 
taking any.” ‘No,” he said, “it’s always like that when I am 
about ; everything goes wrong. I challenge any picnic to be a 
success when I am there; it’s my fate to be a continual wet blanket.” 
And then he began to look hungry, and I hoped mother had put 
enough food in the luncheon basket. 

Ethel was admiring Jack all the time and didn’t pay any attention, 
and I must say that, though he is my brother, he does look hand- 
some rowing. It’s funny how men look their best doing different 
things. There’s a cousin of mine who I always thought plain till 
one day I saw him carving the beef and then suddenly he became an 
Adonis—but it vanished with the beef. 

It did rain, but only quite a little, and, of course, Ethel’s brother 
thought it was all owing to his being out. I ventured to say that I 
expected that his being there really could have nothing to do with it, 
I thought it might comfort him, but he only seemed hurt and pained 
and said I couldn’t know how fate dogged his path. I must say 
conversation was rather difficult, but I did my best till luncheon-time, 
when we got out into a hay field that was perfectly lovely and began 
to unpack. Then he groaned aloud as he found the grass was damp 
and there was a notice to say trespassers would be prosecuted. 
There always was, he said, when he waated to picnic ; somebody 
must put them up when they saw him coming. 

He seemed so sure that it was all owing to him that we began to 
believe him. And when we discovered there was no salt in the 
hamper and he heaved a deep, self-reproachful sigh we all glared at 
him ; at least, I know I did. I had always thought notice boards, 
damp grass, and no salt the necessary part of a picnic, like wasps 
and cows, and insects in the butter, and not only necessary but the 
whole point. However, I realised now that they were altogether 
horrid and blighting, and spoiJt everything. It just shows how 
careful one should be not to have Jonahs and people of that sort 
about on a picnic. 

I could see directly we had finished that Jack was nerved up to the 
point and was simply longing to getit over. They both were perfectly 
calm and had almost done it already over a cold chicken bone, but, 
of course, they now wanted to do it without any witnesses when 
they needn’t keep calm. So I suggested to Ethel’s brother that we 
should wash up and told Jack it would take us quite half-an-hour, 
and that he might take Ethel away as it would be so unpleasant for 
her to see a sort of menu floating on the river. Jack looked very 
grateful and so did Ethel, but the brother looked distressed and said 
he was sorry he was no good at washing up as everything always 
came to pieces in his hand, so cursed was he by fate. —Though I pointed 
out that all the things were enamelled iron ware that didn’t console 
him a bit as he said he would chip them and let them slip in the 
water and they would all be lost. 

Then I got a little annoyed and said, ‘‘ Don’t you understand 
they must be left alone? It is so important.” Then he looked 
awfully scared and said, “ No, no,” to himself in an agitated way. 
I said, “ Yes, yes,” to soothe him. And then he became so queer. 
“7 can’t allow it,” he said. ‘‘Is it not enough that I am a curse to 
my family? Must my blight descend on your brother, too?” I 
assured him that his blight was of no consequence to a strong, 
healthy man like Jack, that he wouldn’t let it worry him ; but he got 
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more agitated and said he had a respect if not an affection for Jack, 
and would save him at all costs from being wrapped in the gloom 
that was his inevitable fate if he became connected with one who 
was doomed to bring a curse on his surroundings. I said, “ Non- 
sense!” that he wasn’t of such importance that fate should pay so 
much attention to him. But he looked very hurt and said I couldn’t 
understand, and followed them with that injured-martyr air which I 
hate, especially ina man. Anyhow, I thought I would leave it to 
Jack, and very soon I heard the splash and knew he had gone to 
the whale ; but it wasn’t Jack, it was Ethel. 

She told me how it happened afterwards ; it was quite an accident, 
but I assured her I would have done just the same in her place. 

They were just beginning to get interested when he suddenly 
turned up, but Ethel behaved with admirable presence of mind. 
She doesn’t believe in wasting time, she tells me, and I quite agree. 
So she asked Jack to go and pick her some forget-me-nots that were 
growing in a ditch close by. I told her I thought it rather. forward 
of her, and she allowed she had blushed when she mentioned the 
flower, it seemed so suggestive, but there are certain crises in every 
girl’s life when it’s impossible to be quite maidenly. Anyhow she 
did ask him to pick them and then turned and faced her brother. 

He began with a heroic light in his eyes, feeling the back of his 
head for the halo. « “ He shall never propose,” he said. ‘Of course 
he will not if you hang about,” she retorted. Again she wasn’t quite 
maidenly—“ hang about” is so ugly, but it was acrisis. Then he 
began his harangue about the blight and how she oughtn’t to ask 
Jack to offer himself as a victim to the gnaw of the canker. But it 
didn’t touch her at all; she only called him a silly, conceited, self- 
centred idiot, with absolutely preposterous ideas about his own 
importance, which was a great deal to think of during a crisis, and 
then came the splash. 

They were on the very edge of the bank and it was slippery 
because it had been raining, and I daresay he stepped back feeling 
for the halo, wondering how she dare speak to him like that if it 
were there, but I know I should have shaken him too. The water 
wasn’t very deep, but he went right under and we all rushed to the 
rescue. I know I hoped I might see the whale. 

But when we pulled him out he looked as if he might have come 
out of anything’s inside, he was in such a state. Ethel didn’t give 
him time to speak, he was coughing with sorhe long green weeds 
hanging from his mouth, so she had the advantage of him, but she 
told him he ought to be more careful and not slip about in that silly, 
careless way. I must say I admired her awfully, and when she 
began to be so anxious and tender and so afraid he might catch 
bronchitis and insisted that he must go home at once and change 
his clothes I saw she was just made for Jack. Then she asked 
me to row him across and put him on the tow-path as he must walk 
so as not to catch a cold. I knew when I got back they would be 
lost, but I didn’t mind as I had the whale to play with then. 


Children’s Rhymes 


Tve got to stand a long time on this chair 
’Cos I was naughty when nurse did my hair, 


I cried, and knocked the comb out of her hand, 
And now I’ve twenty minutes yet to stand. 

I don’t care a bit; it’s nice up here, 

The garden through the window is so queer. 
Tt looks so far away and strange somehow— 

I wonder if it’s twenty minutes now! 

My leo’s a little tired, but still for fun 

il try to stand upon the other one. 

Pil count, I think—one—two—three—four—five - six— 
Oh dear! My foot is sleeping—how it pricks ! 
I wish that all of me was sleepy too; 

I’m sure nurse would be sorry if she knew. 


I didn’t think that standing made you ache; 

Oh what a silly comb it was to break! 

I didn’t know my legs were not quite strong; 
I didn’t think the time would be so long. 

I wish she’d come! I'd let her do my hair; 


I’d be so good—I do so hate this chair! 
LENA CARRINGTON 
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COMPETITION. 


YOU MAY HELP CHARITY. 


What do You do with your Picture Post Cards? 


EE SERSONE is sending post cards to friends during the holidays; in some cases several post cards are sent 
daily. The majority of these post cards are destroyed. This is a pity, as a great number of the picture post cards 


of to-day are exceedingly artistic. 


The Editor of THe Tarter has arranged for his readers a Picture Post Card Scrap 


Book Competition, in connection with which the following valuable prizes will be given away :— 


First Prize valued at £20; 


Second Prize valued at £10; Third Prize valued at £5. 


Final Details as to the Actual Prizes to be announced shortly. 


These prizes will be given'to the readers of THE TaTLER who send in the three most beautiful and artistically 
prepared scrap books of picture post cards, representing views, comic incidents, &c., associated with the country or 


‘seaside, or with any other subject. 


The cards may be old or new, used or unused. Nothing is gained by the quantity 


of the cards sent in. The general effect of the scrap book is everything—its beauty of arrangement and decorative detail. 


There are many kinds of post card scrap books published. Every reader is welcome to use any one of these or to 


design and arrange one for himself. 


It is suggested that the scrap books of the senders should be given to the hospitals, but this is optional, and they 


will be sent back where desired provided that a stamped and addressed wrapper accompanies the scrap book. 
During each of these twelve weeks—from September 7 to November 23— 
a coupon will be found on the last page of THe TaTLer, 7.e., the page facing the inside back cover. 


‘competition will last for twelve weeks in all. 


The 


These twelve 


coupons must be sent in with the scrap books any time from November 23 to December 7. 


Our Twelfth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
tespectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers, or some other method may be 
adopted. 


. 5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THe TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, z.2., answers to the eleventh acrostic 
(dated September 14) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, September 26. 


6. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. ‘* Made-up” 
names ate the best. Female diminutives like 
“May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Only one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 


of note paper. 


7. Country solvers are warned not to post 
later than Saturday, and all that halfpenny 
stamps very often lead to delay and loss. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 8 
(Twelfth Series) 


THN geeaL tte Gore tc aR ware Tacee at 
2AMBASSADOR 
3. V E N fo) M 
PSE LS ake ReaD WA NEY: 


1. ‘‘ Nigritia’' is accepted as the old name for the 
same country. ‘Northern Zambesia"’ and ‘ Nyassa" 
are in eastern Africa. ‘‘Namaqua"’ requires “land” 
added to it and does not derive its name from ja river but 
a tribe. The Acrostic Editor does not understand 
“ Nilgiria.”’ 

2. The last part refers to the King’s visits to Lisbon, 
Rome, and Paris. ‘“ Arbitrator '’ does not fit the light at 
all. Putting aside other considerations Sir ‘ Arthur” 
Hardinge does not represent us to a great Power but to 
quite a minor one. 

3. ‘‘ Vermin "’ does not fit the light at all. 
is a slip. 


Correct answers to No. 8 have been received from: 
Arosa, Aylwards, Attrisolle, April, Awdry, Attwood, 


Perhaps it 


Double Acrostic No. 11 
(Twelfth Series) 


Chief towns are these in one peninsula, 
The capitals of separate states they are; 
One is our old ally as ages show, 

Other an ancient foe quite harmless now. 


. A pretty tree with yellow clustering flowers, 
Alpine in origin but now quite ours. 
. What time the Grecian fleet at Aulis lay, 
The angry goddess bade them this girl slay. 
. Sweden and Denmark keep 
This narrow dangerous way, 
Where the waves never sleep 
And the sea roars all day. 
. Philosopher who lectures to the sages, 
Statesman who leads the Commons, though it rages. 
. Down the Siberian tundras northward flows 
To the long gulf mid Arctic ice and snows. 
. Famed for its cod and likewise for its dogs; 
Its Banks are rendered dangerous by fogs. 


Altanower, Abna, Abcertes, Agnes, Atalanta, Altisidora, 
Arho, Aida, Aredark, Alnwick, Aenea, Adecee, Ashbury, 
Almeria, Agag, Altona, Adabarth, Alsoneer, Aston, 
Amsted, Bydand, Bluebags, Belotelo, Bristowe, Briar- 
rose, Burlington, Biddlebird, Belmanor, Beauty, Blooms- 
bury, Bonnie-bell, Bavette, Bimbo, Bulbul, Chicot, 
Castledene, Catesby, Cherry-bobs, Chippie, Cass, Cathe- 
rine, Corrib, Cwrwda, Carlos, Cherie, Cantiniere, Clare- 
lou, Caddles, Cervin, C.R., Caldan, Chelfish, Charing- 
thay, Chiria, Coomb, Cherry-cheeks, Carrickduff, \Chin- 
chin, Doune, Dodo, Duchess, Dumnorix, Duquessa, 
Dilatory, Dignity, Dainty, Decanus, Dodpoller, Daddy, 
Darekil, Driscoll, Devereux, Dewankhas, Dearthing, 
Enos, Eliot, Evelyn, Elgarin, Elleville, Esperance, 
Electra, Fuelma, Fog, Frisquet, Fridoline, F. Bones, 
Fortiter, Fashoda, Fulwood, Fidelia, Fulmarno, Floro- 
dora, Freda, Francis, Flosager, Gala, Golden-girl, 
Geralec, Grey-eyes, Geskwick, Golomine, Golo, Gasco, 
Glevum, Horsa, Howitzer, Hartoffska, Heath, Humber, 
Herr-oil, Hadith, Ignota, )Jinko, Joblinski, Jacko, Joker, 
Jack-absolute, Kettle, Ko, Kingsan, Kamsin, King-cole, 
Klara, Kamoral, Kiwi, Kathbaron, Keewee, Keys, Keep- 
atit, Kempsey, Lutra, Louth, Libussa, Leep, Lhasa, 
Lannie, Lady-bower, Louisa, Lulu, Mahtal, Mees, 
Minorca, Macaudax, Mascotte, Mummer, Massareene, 
Marie, Manor, Moremie, Mavourneen, Monazite, Madel- 
fat, Minschen, Messalina, Marion, Macallan, Mouth, 
Mars, Monty, M.L.H., Macbluff, Maxima, Mudjekeewis, 
Nedals, Namrag, Nacnud, Nimble, Nibs, Novice, Olea, 
Ovalina, Ole-miss, Owlsover, Osoesi, Oak, Ozia, Park, 
Pachyderm, Pearl, Pongo, Pompom, Pegunhere, Peverel, 
Pacdam, Petronella, Paris, Pirouette, Punjab, Pord, 
Petite, Paddy, Pixie, Penguin, Primavera, Polmood, 
Pluto, Pophen, Pongkyle, Roma, Rough, Reindeer, 
Ronpu, Robbin, Rumtifoo, Riffel-alp, Snipe, Skerry, Sa, 
Seastar, Sweetbells, Silver-fox, Scafell, Snibbets, Spar- 
tan, She, Scraps, Serapion, Simonstree, Sheward, Super- 
cargo, Sairy-gamp, Sivart, Sherkolmes, Splendide, 
Square, Swallowley, Squeak, Salmon, Senga, St. Quen- 
tin, Tamerlane, Tormead, Tiptilted, Tamworth, Tibal- 
lak, Towser, Truth, Telephone, Troloss, Three-tricks, 
Talbot, Talfourd, Teufel, Tobias-john, Timbuctoo, Tax, 
Taffy, Theodore, Usher, Umballa, Vinna, Victor, Work- 
itout, Widow-twigg, Waxsteed, Wasp, Wildman, Where- 
isit, Winifred, Wyst, Wuzzleite, Wynell, Waver, Wic- 
waka, Wild-walker, We-two, Weel, Yoko, Yasmar, Yele- 
klub, Zika, Zulu. 


‘Marie ’’ put ‘‘ ocre’’ instead of ‘‘orange"’ in No, 4, 
and even if this is taken as meaning ‘‘ochre’’ it is not 
accepted for the reason given. 

“Awdry"’ is again requested to use ordinary half- 
sheets of note paper. ‘‘ Splendide’’ put ‘‘upstairs"’ in 
No. 6, which is not accepted as a translation of ‘‘ excelsior.” 
“‘Cwrwda"’ was in the list of correct solvers of No, 6 as 
she will see if she looks more carefully. No answer to 
No. 6 was received from “ Lannie,”’ 

In answer to ‘‘ Wild-walker,’’ as you missed seven 
acrostics you cannot win a prize this quarter. But as 
your first is right, continue, and the experience will help 
you to 'get the knack. Brewer's Dictionary of Allustons. 
Nuttall's ‘Dictionary, Pearson's Acrostic Dictionary, and 
the index of a good atlas will all help you. 

The Acrostic Editor regrets that he cannot correct 
slips which make one word into another, Hecan and 
does correct bad spelling. Solvers should always revise 
ines own answers before sending them in and so avoid 
slips. 
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Current Games, 


Cricket in 1904.—On the whole the 
past cricket season cannot be described 
as exactly exciting. Since early in 
June it was evident that Middlesex 
would not retain the championship, 
which, bar accidents, was almost a 
certainty for Lancashire. Nobody, 
indeed, who followed county cricket at 
all closely could doubt that Lancashire 
was the strongest of the counties with 
Yorkshire a good second. The large 
number of drawn games played by 
Yorkshire certainly seems to show that 
Hirst, Haigh, and Rhodes are not the 
formidable trio they once were. C. B. 
Fry’s theory is that batsmen have 
found them out, but I do not know 
that Mr. Fry could seriously argue this 
point. There is a consensus among 
batsmen this year that in the case of 
Rhodes at any rate his bowling has 
been too often deficient in length, and 
Hirst’s swerving days have certainly 
been fewer than they were in Igor. 


Two Schoolboys.—lf nothing else 
the cricket season of 1904 has been 
notable for the introduction into county 
cricket of two schoolboys of exceptional 
merit—J. N. Crawford and C. Palmer. 
Nowadays we are somewhat sus- 
picious of boy prodigie=, but in the case 
of these particular swans | do not 
think it in the least likely that they will turn 
out to be only geese after all. I saw both of 
them at Lord’s when Surrey was playing 
Middlesex, and young Palmeris unquestionably 
a most promising young batsman. His best 
stroke is a beautiful off-drive. It may be my 
fancy, but somehow or the other he reminded 
me somewhat of the greatest of Uppingham 
batsmen, A. P. Lucas to wit. Young Craw- 
ford, from what I was told, seems to be the 
best bowler any school has turned out since 
S. M. J. Woods left Brighton. It is in- 
evitable, of course, that he should be com- 
pared with A. G. Steel, but inasmuch as none 
of the batsmen who have played against him 
had any practical experience of Steel in his 
Marlborough days the comparison is 
not worth much. If in the year that 
Steel left Marlborough it had been 
necessary to put an England eleven 
into the field against Australia the old 
Lancashire cricketer would certainly 
have been given a place for his bowling, 
and this can hardly be said of young 
Crawford. 


A Tame Season.—The old favour- 
ites have for the most part maintained 
their reputation but have not added to 
it. Ranji has perhaps shown himself 
a greater batsman than ever, but we 
have long known that the resources of 
this extraordinary cricketer are illimit- 
able and nothing he may do can cause 
surprise. Except for the Surrey and 
Middlesex match at Lord’s county 
cricket has not provided us with any 
great finishes, and on the whole the 
championship matches have been tame 
although the Gentlemen y. Players at 
Lord’s ended with some most dramatic 
cricket. 


Sports, 
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Journalism and Cricket.—At the begin- 
ning of the season the Daily Jail created a 
mild sensation by announcing that its cricket 
reports would all be written by first-class 
cricketers. As it turned out the experi- 
ment proved to have little but its novelty 
to recommend it, and I doubt if it will be 
repeated next summer. The advantage of 
having county matches described by those 
who are taking part in those matches has been 
more than counterbalanced by the natural 
unwillingness of cricketers to give their candid 
opinion of the performances of men with 
whom they are brought into daily intimacy. 
Moreover, the limited space placed at the 
disposal of the journalist cricketers by the 
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and Pastimes. 


editor made it practically impossible 
for any of them to write a really 
adequate account of the interesting 
details of any match. The new ven- 
ture was not regarded with approval by 
many cricketers, and as it was not 
welcomed effusively by the reading 
public I am inclined to think that, for 
the present at any rate, we have seen 
the last of the cricketer-reporter. 
Writing on the subject of cricket may 
not be the highest form of literature 
but it requires certain qualities which 
do not necessarily go hand-in-hand with 
skilful batting and agile fielding. 1] 
believe that the public will always read 
any writer, no matter what his subject, 
provided he possesses that indefinable 
quality which for want of a better word 
I call “interestingness.” The highest 
exponent of it is, of course, Sir Conan 
Doyle. It has nothing at all to dofwith 
a good literary style, but when you find 
it you cannot mistake it. Of modern 
cricketers C. B. Fry alone possesses it, 
and I have no doubt at all that it is 
Mr. Fry’s “ interestingness ” much more 
than his special knowledge or his taste 
for epigram which makes his writing so 
immensely popular. 


The South Africans.—Although the 
South African cricketers clearly proved 
themselves formidable foes it cannot be said 
that they were taken quite seriously either 
by the public or by the county committees. 
Their fixtures with many of the counties were 
treated as ‘‘friendly” matches, and in the 
only test match they played the side which 
did duty for England had no pretence to be 
representative. By a sensational victory over 
a powerful M.C.C. team on a mud heap at 
Lord’s in 1878 the Australians immediately 
obtained a reputation which was possibly in 
excess of their merits in those days. The 
South Africans had no such dramatic open- 
ing to their tour and suffered accordingly. 
Some excellent judges I know consider that 
the South Africans in 1904 were as powerful 
a combination as the 1878 Australian 
team. If they had no such bowler as 
Spofforth their batting was certainly 
stronger than that of the Australians in 
1878. However that may be they 
showed themselves an excellent all- 
round side which none of the counties 
could tackle with complete confidence. 


Cricket Legislation—The past 
season has been uneventful as far as 
cricket legislation is concerned. For 
the present, at any rate, all questions 
relating to altering the implements of 
the game seem to have been shelved, 
and nothing more has been heard of 
the lb.w. discussion. When Mr. 
Warner on his return from Australia 
so emphatically urged that in future all 
test matches in this country should be 
played to a finish, and his proposal 
was with equal emphasis opposed by 
Lord Hawke, it appeared likely at one 
time that we should have some lively 
discussions, but fortunately we have 
a way in England of resorting to 
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compromise, and the decision to let the 
arrangements for “tests” remain zz statis 
guo unless it came to “two games all” 
seems to have pleased everybody. Notwith- 
standing P. F. Warner’s exhortation to think 
imperially when the Australians are with us 
the county championship is still regarded by 
many level-headed cricketers as the backbone 
of the game which must not be rudely treated 
even for the pleasure of beating Australia. 
Possibly in ten years time public opinion may 


beginning is the return of the universities 
and the old boys’ clubs to direct participation 
in the administration of the game. The 
exercise of a little forbearance has happily 
removed the differences which at one time 
threatened a disintegration of Association 
football. The first effect of the restora- 
tion of diplomatic relations between the 
Football Association and the old public 
school clubs was the concession of the privilege 
to each of the universities, as well as to the 
old boys’ 
clubs collec- 
tively, to 
havea repre- 
sentative on 
the council of 
the Football 
Association. 
Witheeorans: 
Harris, last 
year’s Cam- 
bridge  cap- 
tain, and N. 
Malcolmson , 
the honorary 
secretary of 
the Arthur 
Dunn Cup 
competition, 
the best type 


A GROUP OF HAMPSHIRE CRICKETERS 


The Rev. W. V. Jephson, F. H. Bacon, A. C. Johnston, D. A. Steele, and E. M. Sprot 


have changed, but there is not the shadow of 
a doubt that at present a very large majority 
of cricketers agree with Lord Hawke in think- 
ing that the county championship should not 
be rashly disorganised. 


The Strict Game.—A few weeks ago 
H. K. Foster, the captain of the Worcester- 
shire Eleven, raised an interesting question as 
to the ethics of cricket practice. The point 
was whether in order to avert defeat he was 
justified in altering his ordinary tactics by 
placing all his field on the on side while 
his bowlers bowled systematically to leg in 
order to prevent the batsmen scoring, with the 
object of preventing Kent from getting the 
runs required to win in time. Another case 
about which there might be a difference of 
opinion occurred at the Oval in the match 
between Surrey’s second eleven and North- 
amptonshire recently. Surrey after gaining 
a point on the first innings went in for the 
fourth innings with 127 to get to win in just 
under two hours. At 5.45, with forty-five 
minutes left, they had made 55 for the loss 
of six batsmen. The light even then was 
very bad and got worse every minute. 
Surrey’s captain did not like to appeal to the 
umpires for the light considering that it would 
have been unsportsmanlike as things were, 
though at 5.45 the game was perhaps fairly 
open. The result was that the later batsmen 
could not see at all and Northants won. 
Both umpires, it may be added, at the con- 
clusion agreed that it was not fit to play at 
5-45, and would have given their decision to 
that effect had they been appealed to. Most 
captains, no doubt, would have taken the 
course that was adopted by the captain of the 
in side. But was it “the game”? On the 
other hand, the appeals for the light in first- 
class cricket are now rather overdone so that 
one may be thankful for small mercies. 


Sensible Old Boys.— A significant as 
well as a very hopeful sign in the outlook 
for Association football for the season just 


of amateur 
Copyright of “* The Tatler” football w ill 
be fairly 


heard in the 
manage- 
ment of the Football Association, while at the 
same time the council will be distinctly streng- 
thened. It is obviously in the best interests of 
the game that every section should take its fair 
share in the administration, which was not the 
case when a large proportion of amateurs held 
aloof. In fairness to the professional element 
on the council of the Football Association it 
may be said that they have heartily and 
unreservedly welcomed the addition of the 
universities and old ‘boys’ clubs to their 
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A Lengthy Season.—Whether the pro- 
longation of the football season to the length 
favoured by the Scottish association at the 
present time is wise or not may be fairly 
open to argument. Even in England, where 
it is not so protracted, the experience of the 
League clubs which have the heavier pro- 
grammes is that in many cases the teams are 
quite played out, and not infrequently long 
before the close time arrives. “Ayont the 
Tweed,” of course, they take their football 
more seriously than we southerners, and there 
is not the competition of cricket to divide 
their attention and distract their thoughts. 
Yet the fact remains that most of the principal 
Association teams in Scotland were already 
hard at work match-playing more than three 
weeks ago ; that is to say, on August 20, Foot- 
ball long drawn out for practically nine months 
or thereabouts would appear to a dispassionate 
observer far too much of a good thing. 


‘Good Advice.—-I overheard at Lord’s 
the other day some very pertinent advice 
given to a young professional cricketer 
on the subject of fielding. The cricketer in 
question, who also happens to be a_pro- 
fessional footballer, was going off the field 
after a match in which he had dropped a 
catch and generally fielded indifferently. He 
was tackled by a member of the M.C.C., who 
is one of the most brilliant batsmen of the 
day, and asked why he fielded so badly. 
“Well, sir,” was the reply, “I never get any 
practice except in matches.” ‘“ But,” rejoined 
his mentor, ‘‘you are a professional foot- 
baller, aren’t you? And would your League 
team continue to employ you if you excused 
yourself for erratic passing on the ground that 
you never did any practice? If you can 
practise kicking, running, and passing for a 
month before the football season begins, 
surely you could practise fielding during your 
off hours in the cricket season.” The young 
professional said nothing; evidently the 
particular comparison between cricket and 
football was one he had not heard before. 


FOOTBALL AT 
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PARK ROYAL 


Queen's Park Rangers coming out to face Plymouth Argyle 


number. The affiliation of the Corinthians, 
the Old Harrovians, Old Etonians, Old West- 
minsters, and Old Cranleighans at the meeting 
of the council recently is a conclusive proof 
that the old boys’ clubs are returning to the 
fold, and in no half-hearted spirit. One may 
now fairly hope to see Oxford University 
following Cambridge’s good example with a 
nominee on the council of the Football 
Association at an early date. 
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The extraordinary command over the ball and 
the accuracy in passing which the members of 
every decent League team possess have 
obviously been acquired by dint of continuous 
practice and hard work. Nobody recognises 
this more readily than the footballer himself, 
and yet the same man when he turns his 
attention to cricket considers that he has 
fulfilled his duty if he devotes a certain number 
of hours a day to practice at the nets. 
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DRAWN BY RILEY WILMER 


Little Girl (innocently, to new rector): Will you please see how many times you can run round the garden? 
Rector (surprised) : | couldn't, my child. But why do you ask? 
Little Girl: Oh, merely because dad said you were so long-winded 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


here is a curious contrast between the form of religion 
taught by the Salvation Army and the methods prac- 
tised by its organisers. The doctrine is not softened down 
or rendered more acceptable to the intellect; it is merely 
emphasised by all the excitement of crowds, by the interest 
of a semi-military uniform and a brass band, by flaring 
banners and staring placards, and finally by the motor tour 
of the “General.” The head of the “Army” may have 
made concessions to the tastes of the age, but not to what 
is called the “spirit of the age,” or as Matthew Arnold pre- 
ferred to call it the ‘ Zeit-Geist.’”’ He had an amiable 
weakness for supposing that nobody in England but himself 
knew any German. 


Ul Pcos religion, so-called, is modern only in its 

methods. Its conspicuous success, though limited to 
a certain stratum, is due rather to impressive self-confidence 
and assurance. Tell a crowd in a loud voice something 
not obviously absurd, and if the crowd does not laugh or 
throw things a percentage will come to believe you, growing 
with every repetition. Leligions fail usually because those 
who teach them cannot continue to believe in them, or even 
tolook and sound as if they did. Pope Leo X. may not 
have been a bad man, but he was a secular-minded person ; 
if he believed particularly in anything it was in art. An 
earnest German monk with undeveloped artistic perceptions 
stumbles on Leo, and we have the Reformation. 


[ces was in some respects an old-fashioned and con- 

servative theologian, but he was confident and 
vehement. His very narrowness on occasional matters 
made for success. One seems to see him chalking ‘‘ Hoc est 
corpus meum ”” on a tablecloth and holding it up with sub- 
lime defiance of reasoning. Nobody took very kindly to his 
theology in itself; it was too bold for theold and too timid 
for the new, but the vigour of the man carried it through. 
Calvinism was bold enough, but curiously enough its 
followers were conspicuous for fiery energy while holding a 
fatalistic creed. They overthrew kings and priests, founded 
colonies, and waged wars while firmly believing in a 
system which if it meant anything meant that if the 
business was divinely intended it would somehow get done 
without them or even in spite of them. That energy died 
out as the kindred fire of the Mahomedans had done; but 
it was not through the defects of the Calvinistic scheme 
but merely through human laziness and selfishness, by 
which every institution is apt to sag down into flabbiness. 
The public instinct had not really revolted against the 
flagrant injustice of the predestinarian theory, for when 
the late Professor Drummond with a confident air read up 
‘‘ Biology’ under the letter B and “ Calvinism” under the 
letter C and ‘‘ combined his information,’ many were found 
to accept the blend because of the earnestness of the blender. 


fe is the enthusiasm and apparent sincerity of the believer 

and preacher that give a religious creed or any theo- 
retical doctrine its value and convincing power. Many 
impostors have grasped the fact of human nature that 
almost any human being will believe, or affect to believe, 
almost any statement if made in the right way with the 
due earnestness and appearance of proof. Fortunately for 
society few among these impostors have been sufficiently 
versatile in their art to adapt their assertions to all those 
they tried to deceive. 


ie is interesting to see how old and unfashionable faiths, 
crazes, fashions, superstitions, practices, come. back 
into popular favour in succession. I should imagine that 
there is a cycle for saints in those churches that especially 
reverence saints. We know that St. Michael during the 
English wars nearly supplanted St. Denis as the patron 
of France. It was felt that the kingdom needed a warrior 
to face the soldier,’ St. George—not the very doubtful Areo- 
pagite whose very monastery was in English hands. The 
recent birth of an heir to the Czar has brought St. Seraphim 
into fashion in Russia, while we may expect General Kuropat- 
kin’s patron, if he has one, to be out of favour for some time to 
come, It is even rumoured that the Empress of Japan had 
a vision of a dead Japanese admiral promising victory, and 
his heroic shrine is likely not to lack for chrysanthemums. 
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By Adrian Ross. 


Es world’s religious beliefs—nearly all of those that have 

had any widespread influence at least—come from 
Asia. Judaism, Christianity, Mahomedanism, were bor- 
rowed from the Semite, while the Mongolian took Buddhism 
from the Aryans of India. Perhaps it is for this reason 
that while other parts of European life are governed by the 
idea of progress, religion proceeds on the Asiatic principle 
of recurring cycles. Every reformer in religion wants to 
go back to primitive orthodoxy and purity, and the ideal of 
good and pious people is to maintain whole and undefiled 
the faith given to the fathers. I am not aware that this 
temper is so manifest in other departments of life, though 
it is strong in politics. The heroic attempts made by 
churches and denominations to believe that they still attach 
a living force to ancient creeds are really wonderful. 


Ws have just seen the nemesis that waits on such make- 

believe. The Free Church and the United Presby- 
terians of Scotland had recently amalgamated with the full 
agreement of most of their ministers and members. Buta 
Highland remnant refused to join in the movement, affirming 
that they alone held by the original doctrine, and now the 
House of Lords has decided that the small, narrow, re- 
actionary remnant is the representative of the Church as 
originally founded and is therefore entitled to the possessions 


of the whole body. 
N o doubt the verdict represents the real state of the case. 
The majority, now dispossessed, had not passed un- 
touched by the general current of thought. It progressed 
in spite of itself. Its thinkers were like people who, though 
they theoretically regarded railways as sinful and dangerous, 
were at last induced to use them asa convenience, com- 
promising by fastening a stuffed horse in front of the loco- 
motive. The orthodox few still retained their horror of the 
infernal invention and were drawn by real live ponies among 
their native rocks and morasses. The law, which is not in 
such matters the incarnation of common sense, was bound 
to decide that the live pony, not the stuffed horse, was the 
animal contemplated in the creeds and deeds of the Church. 
Be this is the usual trouble with every Church and de- 
nomination. If it has no official creed or articles of 
faith one never knows who belongs to it; if it has an 
elaborate set of formulas they are always causing offence 
and dissensions. Even lately the unorthodox have had a 
spectacle much like that of M. Jules Verne’s adventurous 
voyagers to the centre of the earth when on a subterranean 
sea they watched the ichthyosaurus battling with the 
plesiosaurus, doubtless for a prey of equally antediluvian date. 
Not otherwise seems to the profane the battle in the Times 
between Sir Henry Howorth and Canon MacColl over the 
so-called Athanasian Creed. Whether the Howorthodon 
or the Maccollosaurus has the sharper teeth it is not for me 
to say, but for a person not imbued with liturgiology it 
seems simply wonderful that such a fuss should be made 
over a formula so absolutely obsolete and so entirely alien 
from the spirit and history of the whole Western Church. 


A Jhat is the Athanasian Creed or hymn? Obviously 
an attempt to put into Latin the results of Greek 
controversy about the nature of the Trinity. In these 
debates the Western Church, luckily for itself, never took 
more than a languid interest, but when the Greeks had 
thrashed out the question Rome adopted the resultant 
orthodoxy with the anathemas usual to controversial creeds 
in the East. This confession of faith, however, remained 
an exotic. What interested the West was almost entirely 
the problems of free will and predestination and the autho- 
rity of the Church and the Scriptures—matters with a 
bearing on practical human life. 


“ Creed and Canon are of no worth,” 
Cries the hot Sir Henry Howorth, 


“ Curses on your miscreant poll,” 


Answers orthodox MacColl, 


Sad to see two men of culture 
Fight like some Quicunque Vulture 
Over wrangles long-forgotten, 

Very dead and very rotten, 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


Some recent phenomenal scoring has been 

the means of once more attracting atten- 
tion to the effect of the rubber-cored ball on 
the game. There was first the unprecedented 
scoring in the open championship at Sandwich, 
which was won by White with an aggregate 
of 296, four strokes better than any previous 
championship record, and in which individual 
rounds of 68 were done by Taylor and 69 by 
White and Braid. We were told then, on the 
cne hand, that these scores only proved that 
Sandwich was not a championship course 
and on the other that the rubber-cored balls 
had made the game too easy. 


mmediately thereafter, however, Braid did 
a 7o at Wa'ton Heath, a course admitted 
by those who said that Sandwich was _no test 
to be expressly and properly laid out for the 
new balls. The difference it will be noted 
between Taylor’s 68 on the much-derided 
Sandwich course and Braid’s on the testing 
Walton Heath course is only two strokes. 
Then Ray did the first nine holes at Ganton 
in 29, or two over an average of threes, and 
Jast but not least Mr. Robert Maxwell has 
just holed Prestwick, one of the championship 
courses, in the extraordinary score of 66. 


t is true that Mr. Maxwell’s score, like 
Braid’s at Walton Heath, was not made 
in a scoring competition, but there is little 
to choose now between the merits of scores 
whether they be made ina scoring competi- 
tion or in a match. The marvellous scores 
made nowadays in scoring competitions are 
not compil.d by the safe and pawky methods 
that used to win championships. Risks are 
taken both through the green and in the 
matter of putts that would have made the hair 
of the old-world players stand on end, and 
what is more, they are successfully taken, 
with the result that the best scores show 
all the brilliancy of those compiled in 
match play. 


‘There is, therefore, much 

more justification than 
there used to be for admit- 
ting a match-play score as 
a recort. But there is still 
one factor which must 
always give the stroke-play 
record the palm of superior merit ; that is, 
the moral effect of the card and_ pencil, 
It requires more pluck and endurance to 
keep up successfully a succession of daring 
and brilliant strokes in a stroke competition 
than it does in a match, because, in the first, 
failure at any. one stroke may spell ruin, 
whe-eas in the second it only means at 
worst the loss of a single hole. 


(OueS things being equal, therefore, Taylor’s 

68 in the open championship must 
stand as the best performance of the three, 
and we submit that it is quite impossible to 
settle the respective difficulties of the courses 
on which the scores were made. It may be 
said that the Sandwich greens were larger 
than those of Prestwick, but on the other 
hand the course at Sandwich was a good 
deal longer and much narrower, and any 
errors of direction were punished most se- 
verely. The Walton Heath course was pro- 
bably the most difficult of the three, but Braid’s 
score was two strokes worse than ‘Taylor’s 


and four strokes worse than Mr. Maxwell’s, 
while Taylor alone was playing for a score, 
and that in the open championship. 


A, nother factor that makes it impossible to 

cs appraise the merits of fine performances 
on different greens is the way that different 
courses suit different players, and still another 
is the force and direction of the wind when 
the different scores were made. One would 
probably not be far wrong in saying that 
there was little to choose between the three 
performances, 


ut the interesting point is that these re- 
markable scores, and there are plenty 


Adrian Lundstrom 


MR. HAL LUDLOW 


Winner of the Welsh Amateur Championship, 1904 


of others, show a considerable advance on 
anything that has been done before, and this 
can only point to one of two things—either 
that golfing skill is improving or that the 
implements of the game and the changed 
character of golf courses have made the game 
easier. Many critics hold that the improve- 
ment is entirely due to the new balls and 
that play is not actually better than it used to 
be. They go further, in fact, saying that the 
game has lost its science since the new balls 
came in and that they have robbed the long 
driver of his former advantage. But if these 
things are so one would naturally expect that 
the best players, being no longer able to show 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


their scientific superiority and being even 
deprived of their advantage in long driving, 
would have been reduced to an equality with 
the next best. This, however, is not borne 
out by the facts. The best players are still 
the best. The champions of the guttie are 
still the champions with the rubber ball, and 
now that they have mastered its peculiarities 
their feats are just as much above those of 
other people as they used to be in the days 
of the guttie. That courses are in general 
easier than they used to be as the result of 
luger greens and better greenkeeping is 
doubtless perfectly true. This will certainly 
account for some part of the improvement in 
scores, and it cannot be denied that the new 
balls have certainly further increased the 
possibilities of scores by reason of the greater 
length to which they can be driven, but it 
cannot be too constantly remembered that 
scores have been improving rapidly for the 
past dozen- years, and that since the new 
balls cime in two years ago the ratio of 
improvement has been only very slightly 
increased. 


robably, therefore, one would not be far 
wrong in saying that the improved 
scores are not due to any one of the causes 
enumerated but to all, and so far 
as figures can guide us it would be 
fair to attribute the greater part 
of the improvement to the increas- 
ing skill of players. 


alpbe past few weeks have seen 

the decision of many of the 
more important minor events on 
the golfing calendar. It would be 
a somewhat ditficult matter to 
appraise the relative importance 
of these events, for it is not always 
those that have the most high- 
sounding titles that enjoy the 
greatest prestige or confer the 
highest distinction. Titles apart, 
however, one need not hesitate to 
say that among recent events the Irish Open 
Amateur Championship is one of the chief 
even although this year the entry was not so 
select as it has sometimes been before. How- 
ever, its popularity is shown by the fact that 
the cntry was a record one in point of 
numbers. The victory of Mr. J. S. Worth- 
ington, the well-known mid-Surrey player, 
was the result of consistently high-class play. 


M:: John L. Low has been lending distinc- 
tion to meetings at Dornoch and 
Aberdeen and gaining fresh laurels for him- 
self, and Mr. Hal Ludlow, the well-known 
artist, has secured the championship of his 
native Wales. The Borough of Deal Chal- 
lenge Cup was won by Mr. W. Adamson, 


M r. J. L. Low is responsible for the following 
story. Once upona time St. Andrew 
and St. Patrick were playing a single. Ata 
critical point in the game, after masterly drives 
and second strokes by each, St. Andrew, who 
played the odd, succeeded in laying his ball 
stone dead by a most skilful approach from 
thirty yards. But St. Patrick from about the 
same distance greatly disgusted his rival by 
actually holing out. “Look here, Pat,” said 
St. Andrew, “this is not fair play. There 
ought to be no miracles between friends.” 
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Some Literary Reminiscences—By Charles H. E. Brookfield. 


Eereneshp: that wonderful bond with which Heaven 
occasionally unites and intertwines two natures with 
apparently little in common, thrives perhaps less vigorously 
in this age than it did when society was less crowded and 
exotic. Certainly there seems to have existed half a-century 
or so ago several notable instances of a kind of alliance of 
soul which was respected and admired by the great minds 
of the period and which appear to have no conspicuous 
parallel in cynical modern times. In this busy age, when 
twice as many people meet as formerly, they have accord- 
ingly only half the amount of consideration—good or evil— 
to bestow on their fellows ; thus friendships are only half as 
sweet and animosities half as bitter, and modern biographies 
will lack proportionately the blandness and the pungency of 


the older ones. 
c some letters and diaries before me I find a good deal of 
reference to the friendship between Thomas Carlyle 
and Lady Ashburton, lately so much discussed and criticised. 
In the journals of my father, who had a kind of hero-worship 
for Carlyle, the historian constantly appears in all his 
rugged strength as we are all familiar with him, while the 
letters of Lady Ashburton show her to have been great and 
gracious, sparkling and clever, sympathetic and _ sensible, 
a born patroness of the arts, and well appreciated by the 
artists. 


pa bit of the diary runs: ‘‘ Lady Ashburton came to tea. 

Very pleasing to hear how affectionately she speaks of 
Carlyle, saying, ‘There’s nobody like him ’—not meaning 
in resemblance but in quality.” And later: ‘“ Nothing 
remarkible. At dinner nobody but Carlyle, Taylors, and 
Lushington. Lady A. read part of a French play obviously 
well, though I could not follow it, and a bit of In Memoriam 
hurriedly and as if it bored her.” Walking away from 
Bath House (the Ashburtons) one day Carlyle, influenced 
by something just passed, spoke of T——'s domestic life. 
My father said marriage was like dipping into a pitcher of 
snakes for the chance of an eel, and T. had found an eel. 
Carlyle railed a good deal at this, and said eels had a 
faculty by very natural transformation of becoming snakes. 
A walking funeral was passing, and my father said, ‘‘ What 
a tragi-comedy life is.” ‘ Aye,” said Carlyle, ‘‘and there 
goes a bit of it; a small hole and an insignificant look down 
into it by those people and there’s an end of it; another 
leaf from the great big forest has rustled down.» Carlyle 
presently noticed a cabman he had known some years before 
and went on to talk of the uses in the world of various 
degrees of man. He said he “‘ sometimes thought that if a 
man had met William the Conqueror and blown a pistol 
through his brains and manured a field with him he would 
even in that case have produced good potatoes, but a very 


expensive cartload it would have been.” 
A sprightly letter from Lady Ashburton ends with, ‘‘ Mr. 
Thackeray seduced me into a walk after you went, for 
which evil deed by me I intend him to fry in- purgatory—if 
his novel in the meantime don’t pay off any scores on that 
account.” Lady Ashburtom had, it seems, the widest of 
interests and a happy method of diffusing them, and it is 
easy to see how she led the lights and influenced the wits 
who came at her biddimg to the Grange. One simple fact 
about those times always much pleased me. My mother 
often told me that when Lady Ashburton had a house full 
of people she sat herself, serene and pleasant, at the head of 
the table but eatimg mothinmg—dishes were submitted for 
her approval amd them passed on—her ladyship having dined 
earlier in her-room so that she might- without distraction 
see that her guests got each his share of attention and talk. 
Her knowledge of politics was of such a nature as to throw 


quaint lights upon the topics of those days, but her greatest, 


interests lay in her village schools. The compiler of the 
latest Education Bill might envy her the following :— 


fter detailing to my father (Inspector of Schools) an 
account of the village, the people, and the salaries, 

she says she would like for a mistress ‘an intelligent, active, 
and wise woman whose own conduct and manner with the 
children would instruct and discipline them, as much as the 
mattey she might be more positively employed to teach, to 
make the girls useful cottagers’ wives or household servants, 
or to give the boys such instruction as would enable them 
to obtain more if they had a disposition to do so, and to 


_mere homage to an extinct form. 
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interest themselves in the natural objects incidental to their 
labourers’ lives and environments. Such asa rough outline 
is what I have been trying to make out as teaching for my school 
—sewing, marking, knitting, reading, writing, and arithmetic 
naturally come into this. I also should be very anxious to 
combine a little instruction in cookery for the girls ;.it might 
be as a reward to such as distinguished themselves by their 
diligence and zeal. This, of course, I cannot make a sine 
qua nor as I am aware it does not enter into the usual 


routine of diploma’d school merit.” 
V henever he was inspecting in the neighbourhood of the 
Grange a party was always made up for my father, 
and one day on going to the village school Carlyle insisted 
upon accompanying him, and would put questions to the 
children in his characteristic style. ‘Queen Elizabeth ? 
What time was she alive on this earth? What did she do?” 
And Lady Ashburton ina mocking spirit imitated a boy 
reading before the inspector with such aplomb that every- 
body gave vent to “‘roars’’ and ‘tears of laughter,’’ where- 
upon she showed in her own manner the way the boy should 
have read, a lesson which seems to have had some good 
result. Carlyle came away from this saying they were the 
very nicest children ever seen ‘‘ except at Glasnevin.” 


t was at breakfast at this time that Carlyle came out 
with, “And upon the whole the great object to be 
attained by every son of Adam is to find a footing where he 
shall be able to snap his fingers in the face of men and 
devils.”” Lady Ashburton made fun of this, on which he 
exclaimed with sham petulance, ‘Why will you drin 
harpoons into me and force such cries from me and then 


laugh at me. Let me be silent.”’ 
IRE the fifty years that have elapsed since those historic 
meetings perhaps little has occurred to alter the con- 
ditions of friendship itself, but the growing envy of the 
dyspeptic—and one of this lady’s letters upon this subject 
might have been written only yesterday. From a sick bed 
she wrote: ‘I have had long letters from all my friends 
except V——, who I suppose forgets everything in other 
interests. It is very nice, too, to see such complete absorp- 
tion in one-man friendships, only one would like a little 
share oneself where one feels such great regard. ae On 
the whole I constantly say to myself, you cannot help it, 
you are made to have acquaintances, not friends. Your lot 
is cast in an age when no one wants friends, when all that 
people want from associating with each other is given by 
acquaintances, and if the term friend is still used it is a 
Having said that and 
turned very uncomfortably over to the other side of one’s 
mind to see if anything not so dreary would come I there 
always find my dead old prophet, Carlyle. And has 
anyone a right to more than one such friend in a lifetime ?” 


ut she was not always “ dreary’’; quite the contrary. She 

would write, on fine days, vivid, poetic letters concern- 

ing flowers and “‘ changing lights,’ and on wet ones describe 

her friends with humour and tell how her ‘“ only cultivated 

patch was under water and the fish coming up to look in at 
the drawing-room windows.” 


Frm these slight examples it is easy tosee that the friend- 
ship between these two people was one requiring no 
far-fetched explanation—or talents, even of a different order, 


like magnets attract one another. 
EE may not be inappropriate at this moment to quote 
Carlyle’s own words on the careless way in which 
gossip is accepted as history. One day at the Grange after 
dinner the Bishop of Oxford treated some observation of 
Carlyle’s about the Guelphs (they were talking about Lord 
Hervey’s memoirs, and Carlyle was defending the Guelphs 
from obloquy) with rather more laughter and irreverence 
than was due from so flimsy to so genuine a man, and 
contradicted him rather contemptuously as to George II. 
being a man of some worth. Carlyle was evidently angry, 
which rather destroyed his fluency and presence of mind, 
but he maintained his point with vehemence, said he had 
searched such things diligently, ‘‘and if his lordship believed 
all the foul scurrility that was spread about concerning 
such people, then you, my lord bishop, have a great deal 
more credulity than I.” 
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Fashions in the Ville Lumiére.—Paris is 
by no means at its gayest at present. Like 
London it is still devoid of the social side 
which will be so abundantly obvious a month 
later, but from the point of view of the 
fashion chronicler the present is the moment 
par excellence in which to form a definite 
opinion concerning the winter 
modes and to put one’s impres- 
sions. into working order for 
the months to come. And no 
matter how much one may have 
learnt anent the fashions before- 


hand it is always a visit to & 
Paris that puts the seal upon y 
one’s knowledge, and one is y 


diiven thither at the beginning 
of each succeeding season when 
the styles of the future are under 
discussion. ‘There is no getting 
away from the fact that the long 
basque has’ come to stay. 
Every year it seems we have 
been threatened with it, and the 
possibility of its reappearance 
which has looked so likely at 
first has melted away little by 
little. But this year it is already 
a fait accompli. At the most 
exclusive couturiéres in France 
1 have seen the — simplest 
costumes carried out in faced 
cloth in some rich, dark shade— 
plum, purple, or brown being 
the most favour.d—cut either 
tight-fitting and single-breasted, 
or what is more usual and in- 
finitely more becoming to the 
general figure with the effect of 
a little cutaway bolero in front 
and long basques. ‘This is what 
undoubtedly saves the situa- 
tion in the case of a short, 
“dumpy” figure, the sil- 
houette of which should be 
concealed rather 
than accentuated, 
and these _ par- 
ticular coats open- 
ing over a_ soft 
front of lace or 
lawn make the 
outline of the 
form a very elu- 
sive and indefinite 
one. In some 
cases a girdle of 
a different but har- 
monising colour 
with long tasselled 
ends is worn with 
a costume of the 
kind, and this has a charming effect, the sash 
being brought from behind with the ends 
falling a little to one side. 


feet ain: 


Sleeves and Other Matters.—As to the 
slzeves, the various styles employed are legion. 
The leg-of-mutton sleeve will, of course, come 


first in point of position, and so far it seems 
that there will be an enthusiastic return to it 
on the part of the French tailor, but it is good 
to learn that the bell sleeve is by no means 
ruled out of court, and an example of this was 
shown in the case of a gown which was sup- 
plemented with bell sleeves slashed up all 


THE LATEST TAILOR-MADES 


The one on the right-hand side is of mignonette-green cloth with embroidered revers and waistcoat of 
white cloth; that on the left is of game-feather tweed trimmed with braid 


round over manchettes of lace and lawn. 
Braid is greatly ex évidence, and this is 
always good news, for the adaptability of 
braid, both plain and fancy, to the cloth cos- 
tume requires no insisting upon. There is 
besides a kind of military effect in the new 
braidings which is very piquant and charming. 
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Some echo of the old-world uniforms in the 
days of the Directoire and the First Empire 
are to be met with in the gold and coloured 
“ frogs” and binding, and the effect is still 
further enhanced by the number and variety 
of the buttons used in, the construction of the 
tailor-made up to date. 


Jewelled Buttons.—Jewelled 
buttons are plainly to take 
premier rank, and garnets are 
perhaps one of the most popular, 
a very effective example of this 
being shown in a lovely gown of 
rose-pink cloth of a_ rather 
voyant shade, which was supple- 
mented with a stand-up ermine 


collir and adorned with wide 
castellated tabs edged with 


gold Lraid, fastening down the 
front in the form of a little 
straight bolero with garnet and 
gold buttons. It was more in 
the nature of an afternoon gown 
than a tailor costume, being so 
elaborately finished as regards 
detail, a kind of cross-over velvet 
waistcoat appearing above the 
coat, while the skiit was par- 
ticularly worthy of notice, being 
fashioned to simulate three 
tiers, each tier accentuated by 
means of a deep tuck, below 
which the skirt was put into 
tiny vanishing pleats. 


On the Subject of Velvet.— 

As to the velvet gowns they are 
most distinctly one of the fea- 

, tures of the season, and all the 
most exclusive of the couturiéres 
are devoting a large amount of 
attention to the fashioning of 
them. There is no doubt 
whatever that they will be 
received kindly by my sex at 
large, for nearly every 
woman, quite apart from 
her wish to keep herself 
au courant with the 
modcs, has a very shrewd 
notion as to what 
will suit her best 
and is well aware 
of the fact that 


there is nothing 
whih is more 
likely to soften 


the features and 
give depth to the 
eyes than a 
velvet gown ; but 
even if that were 
not the case, when Madame La Mode gives 
such distinct preference to any one material 
we are bound to follow her rather blindly, and 
later if not sooner, The brown velvets aie 
perhaps the handsomest of all, and one has 
only to pay a visit to the vélle lumiére to be 
assured how much brown will be worn during 
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the coming season. In the realm of millinery 
it is particularly evident, and as I said last week 
brown and orange represent a combination 
which is the aude chic at the present moment. 
One of the smartest chafeaux | have seen 
for this autumn was a little round brown 
hat composed of wired brown taffetas with 
a border of velvet stitched and padded into 
the form of three thick ropes, The round 
dome crown shape was likewise of velvet in 
the same genre, for all the world like a thick 
velvet cord wound round and round, and the 
trimming consisted entirely of a couple of 
owls’ heads in a lovely shade of orange with 
sleepy yellow eyes; the heads were affixed to 
the edge of the brim both inside and out and 
these caught a couple of quills in brown and 
orange which were fixed jauntily between 
them. 


Millinery.—As,a matter of fact present 
indications suggest that there will, in the near 
future at least, be far more hats in velvet and 
other “dressy” materials than in felt or 
beaver, There are besides no signs whateycr 
that the thinner and lighter fabrics will be 
entirely put aside this winter, and a number 
of the new chafeawx are being fashioned in 
chiffon or tulle in combination with velvet, 
and especially in the dark browns, reds, and 
purples which are so dear to the heart of the 
milliner at the present moment. But it is 
the chains of beads which are perhaps the 
most notable millinerial feature just now. 
They are apj lied to a number of the newest 
models, and curiously enough, bizarre though 
the idea may appear to those who have not 
yet come acioss any actual evidences of this 
pa'ticular fancy, I have seen them most 
effectively introduced in a number of 
instances. The beads are as a rule the 
size of a very large pearl and are carried 
out in any or every colour. A hat of 
brown tulle gathered into little ruches and 
bound with brown velvet had a chain of 
brown. beads carried round the crown 
and falling in festoons over the hair at 
the back. Coral beads are likewise in- 
troduced, but these have a rather garish 
appearance, and as can well be imagined 
with a fashion of this description one should 
take care to advance very cautiously and 
keep strictly to what is fairly non-committal. 
It is more than likely that the introduction of 
these bead trimmings will degenerate into an 
abuse, and we shall meet them before the 
season is out in exaygerated form and 
fashioned of the cheapest materials 
somewhere in the purlieus of Brixton 
or Clapham Junction. When the first 
hint of such a prospect is heard their 
requiem is sounded, and the fashion- 
able millincr will sweep al] evidences 
of her former adherence to beads into 
one comer and begin to rack her 
brains for some fresh means of eluding 
her imitators and becoming once again 
““ exclusive.” 

A Beautiful Gown — But I have 
wandered a very long way from those 
new velvet che itt my 
privilege to examine during my sojourn 
in the gay city. One was of a lovely 
purple colour— a shade of “plum” 
without any red in its composition—the 
skirt being trimmed at intervals with 
graduated bands of broadtail laid flat on 
the velvet, which was slightly rucked 
underneath it. The bands of fur were 
further embellished with big gathered 
velvet motifs — something between a 


gowns wih was 


rosette and a button placed at even dis- 
tances one from the other—and the bodice 
was tight-fitting and pointed, drawn a little 
down the front, but not sufficiently to de- 
stroy the silhouette of the figure, the yoke 
of lawn and lace being outlined by a couple 
of narrow graduated bands of the broadtail. 


AUTUMN COATEE 


Of crimson cloth trimmed with braid 


The sleeves were furnished with a wired pouf 
at the top, the Zouw/, however, terminating a 
little above the elbow, from whence the manche 
was perfectly plain and unadorned except for 
some real application lace frills which lent a 
softening effect to the whole, 


DIAMOND AND PEARL BIJOUTERIE 


At the Parisian Diamond Company's 
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Other Examples.— Another gown showed 
the new combination of taffetas and velvet, 
the colour chosen being a deep ruby which 
was distinctly reminiscent of the days of 
our mothers and grandmothers when people 
were not afraid to wear their favourite 
colours even when they had left their youth 
some way behind them. The draped bodice 
was of velours fastened to one side with 
little straps of taffetas, while the sleeves were 
a mixture of graduated fou/fs of taffetas and 
velvet gradually lessening as they approached 
the wrist. The skirt was of taffetas put into 
tiny pleats all round the hips and finished at 
he bottom with three or four scalloped bands 
of velvet, scalloped effects being very much ez 
évidence in a number of the gowns of to-day. 
Yet a third velvet gown which was designed 
in a lovely shade of silver grey with a real 
moonlight shimmer on its surface was 
trimmed on the skirt with wide flat ruches of 
self-coloured taffetas, both bodice and _ skirt 
being put into deep box pleats, which in the 
case of the latter began just under the collar 
and formed the fulness of the sleeves, there 
being no seams visible anywhere. 


Fur and Cashmere.— The trimming of the 
present-day gown with fur is a very notice- 
able feature, and 1 am glad to see that the 
erstwhile popular bear is enjoying a revival. 
I can see no reason except the usual unex- 
plainable vagaries of fashion why bear fur 
should ever have gone out of fashion as a 
trimming, for let alone the fact that it is hard 
wearing and becoming it is by no means 
ruinous, and makes a very effective border to 
velvet or cloth, Another revival is that of 
cashmere, and this is bound to receive a 
warm welcome and is alrvady being applied 
to smart tea and bridge frocks for the winter 
months. It lends itself admirably to the 
most minute gathering and pleating and falls 
into folds as soft as the supple velvets and 
satins which have proved such a revelation to 
us all during past years, while the economical 
mind recalls at once the fact that nothing 
cleans better, and even if it is relegated to the 
wash tub the result is that except in the 
matter of cleanliness it looks less as if it had 
been subjected to the process than any 
material | know of. 


Beautiful Bijouterie.—One hardly opens a 
paper nowadays without seeing some story of 
lost or stolen jewels which can never be re- 
placed by their unhappy owners ; and of 
late so often have my sympathies been 
aroused by a tale of the kind that I have 
ceascd to feel anything but pity for the 
possessors of really costly jewellery. For 
my own part I am of opinion that, how- 
ever numerous may be the contents of 
the fashionable é/égan/e’s jewel case, 
she should never be without a supple- 
mentary supply of the beautiful dcjouderze 
of the Parisian Diamond Company 
(85, New Bond Street) if it is only when 
paying brief visits to foreign hotels. Even 
presuming she has the misfortune to lose 
it—for I defy even the canny thief to 
doubt the genuineness of these beautiful 
gems and consider it necessary to subject 
them to searching tests—she has at least 
the consolation of knowing that she has 
not spent a large sum upon them and 
can look forward to replacement at no 
very distant date. There is, besides, no 
denying the fact of their becomingness 
and variety of design, and just now the 
supply ‘seems even greater than I have 
ever known before. DELAMIRA. 


